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MUNSING UNION SUITS 


Wear them — You will like them— 
Then tell your friends about them. 


More than six million Munsing suits are being worn with complete satisfaction 


throughout the United States at the present time. 


A handsomely illustrated style 


book and samples of all the different light weight summer fabrics may be had for the 
asking. Two dainty dolls’ vests, one pink, one blue, will be sent with style book, if 


you include ten cents. 


GIRLS’ MUNSING 
union suits for summer 
in fine bleached white 
cotton fabrics in four 
different styles, at 50c 
and 75c per garment. 


BOYS’ MUNSING 
union suits for sum- 


mer in cream white,or ° 


ecru shades in seven 
different styles, at 50c 
and 75c per garment. 


LADIES’ MUNSING UNION 
suits and separate vests and 
pants in five different light 
weight fabrics and fourteen 
different styles, all bleached 
white, at from 50c to $200 


Address The Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENS’ PERFECT FIT- 
ting Munsing union suits in 
six different light weight 
fabrics, regular and athletic 
styles, every requirec size, at 
from $1 to $3 per garment. 
























































ner & Marx 


Copyright 1909 by Hart Schaf 


YOULL make a good “catch” if you get any clothes with our name in 
them. You'll get all-wool; and the style and tailoring that all-wool deserves. 


Our mark in a garment is a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. Send six cents for the Spring Style Book 


sm af ft Sena neta ce a Mm @ F 


Good creat hses Makers 


Chicago Boston 








IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT I LASSE MENTION COLLIER 























The greatest improvement 
ever made in shoe laces 


Nufashond Shoe Laces combine the strength 
of tubular laces with the daintiness of flat 
ribbon laces. 


Shoe Laces 


\\ 


Tubular where they go through the eyelets. 

Broad and flat where the bows are tied. 

Nufashond Shoe Laces have unusual strength. 
Not only is the center tubular, but it is doubly 
reinforced and firmly woven. 

They slide freely through the eyelets and 
stay tied. They do not crush in tying—the 
bow is always neat and shapely. i 

Nufashond Shoe Laces are made from su- 
perior Japan silk. They retain their good 

looks and are so durable that they out- 

wear two or more pairs of other shoe 
laces. Every pair is 


guaranteed for 3 months 


25 cents per pair in black, tan and oxblood. Sold only in 
sealed boxes. At all shoe and dry goods stores, and 
baberdashers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
if your dealer can’t supply you. 

Write today for our illustrated booklet that tells 
about Nufashond and shows our complete line of 
shoe laces at every price. 

For high shoes, you’ll get the best service from 
our 10c tubular laces. d for 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Reading, Pa. 































Look at the shape of this 
shoe. Think how good your 
foot will feel in it—standing 
or walking, running or jump- 
ing. All day—all the time. 


”? 


The Stetson Corndodger 


Men who are not sticklers for style, but 
look for the greatest foot-comfort and foot- 
independence a shoe can be made to give, 
wear “Corndodgers’” always. 


Men who prefer very fashionable shoes, 
but can’t wear them steadily on account 
of foot troubles, wear ““Corndodgers” a 
part of the time and their feet get well. § 
To elderly men especially “ “Comdodgers” 
are a blessing. 


There’s no foot trouble that Nature can cor- 
rect that “Corndodgers” won’t set right. As 
for quality, wear and worth, the “Corndodger” 
is a Stetson, which means that its material and 
its making are the finest put into shoes. $5 to 
$9 the pair. 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., ves. c, So. Weymouth, Mass. 





NEW YORK SHOP 
7 CORTLANDT ST 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMEN 






























Copyright, 1909, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago 

There’s nothing in which a man can less afford to be half-way 
right than in his dress clothes. 
Kuppenheimer Full Dress and Tuxedo suits have all the rich- 
ness of fabric, all the perfection of tailoring and accuracy of fit, 
that the most particular garment requires. 
They are always correct, beyond question. Yet they are not 
costly. 

Our book, Styles for Men, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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M. P. DURABLE 
INTERIOR VARNISH 


is our best varnish for fine inte- 

rior woodwork. It dries with a 
beautiful lustre and can be rubbed 

and polished if desired. Our rep- 
utation for quality has been built 
upon this varnish. Its use accentuates 
the beauty of natural woods, and we 
guarantee it togive perfect satisfaction. 


PRICE 


$3.00 per gallon 
Quarts 85c each 


For sale by paint dealers every- 
where. If not at yours, we 
will send by express prepaid 
on receipt of price. 








Full descriptive price list on application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 
2707 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
Cleveland, O. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
‘ sh,Lincol d Kings 
t United States Hotel See "yi ome. "Suites with 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 51s vd. and Lake Shore. 
% Chicago Beach Hotel peed ted or European plan. 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
A 400 rooms. Grand Convention Hall. 
bd Hotel Sinton Absolutely fireproof. Magnificently 
equipped. Large, light sample rooms. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


+ CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 223.¥; 15 Street. 


like, Economical. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $1.50 daily 
and up. WRITS FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


x Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 
$ Broadway Central ; ing American Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 

5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
: Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
and up. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
‘ Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
recently remodeled and refurnished. 
t Powers Hotel A perfect first-class hotel. Sanitary 
ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 





HEALTH RESORTS 
WALTER PARK, PA. 
The Walter (Hotel) Sanitarium 27'7* "yu" 


York. 94min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta., Reading Ry. 


SUMMER RESORTS 
GREENWICH-ON-THE-SOUND, CONN. 
* Edgewood Inn siwr'Vork,” Send for booklet. Gar- 


age and Stable Accommodations. D. P. Simpson, Manager. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
* Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 


other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just com 
bs The Clifton pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and 


summer. $4to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request. 








Fjote ie 


A FAVOURITE NEW YORK HOTEL 
COLUMBUS AVE. 818" & 82° STS. 
JAMES W. GREENE. Mer. 


The best Hotel in New York 


for modest persons of means. 





Rates and particulars upon request. 








YR the benefit of our readers we have classified 
bts various hotels in the United States and Canada 

according to tariff in their respective cities. One 
asterisk (+ 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks ( { ) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices; and three 
asterisks ( : ) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 
nomical rates. 


) will be placed opposite the advertisement 


Col -LIER’S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth 

Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Ste amship Line in the 
United States or Canada 


Special Information about 
Summer Resorts 


Write us where yc 
the best route 


uu want to go and we will advise you 
and where to st Pp 





—— 





Collier’s 


Saturday, May 15, 1909 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
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From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the chanre can be made, and before 
the first cony of Collier’s wi!l reach any new subscriber. 














ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 3 


THE MAY 15TH ISSUE 


HIS is one of our special He replied: “We 
Irwin Auger Bit 
Company’s circular and ordered an 


impressed him. 


issues for advertisers, the received the 


Men’s 


You will observe that six adver- 


Wear Number for Spring. 


entire stock of Irwin Auger Bits. 


tisers who sell their goods through To be sure, we had carried them 


haberdashers, have full pages inthis for several years but had let the 


issue, and there are also many _ line die out, but 


upon receiving 


smaller advertisements of similar this circular put in an entirely 


character. ‘The object of these new line.” 
manufacturers in concentrating all eee eee 
F : This May 15th issue complete 
of this men’s wear business in one : Sey 
‘ ; ie goes not only to Collier’s regular 
issue is not only for its effect upon _ “i ‘ 
bon ges 500,000 circulation, but also to 
you, Collier’s readers, but for the pe ; 
12,000 men’s wear dealers, whose 


You 


effect such con- 


benefit of dealers throughout the 
names we select carefully. 
country as well. ; 
; . can see what an 
Here is an interesting story of ' 

oe ; certed effort will have and what the 
what such publicity accomplishes. . ‘ 
: : results will be for the manufacturers 
February 6th we published a ‘ ; 
= represented. Your local dealer in 
Hardware and Building Materials 


Number. 


manufacturer in the number 


all probability carries these adver- 
Among others, a tool 
tised articles. If not, ask him to 
issued 
ie order them. 

a circular, using his Collier page for 

these advertisers 


a back cover, and sent it broadcast to And_remember, 





hardware dealers. We wrote to a are _making it possible for us to 





hardware man in Galesburg whom give you a better National Weekly 





we know, asking how such matter every week. 


E. C. PATTERSON 


Manager Advertising Department 


IN NEXT WEEK’S BU STIN—‘*The Cost of Advertising”’ 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 











ICAN.EUROpr,. 
[AMER ORIENTAL CAN, 


rPTOURS 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 














AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
CALIFORNIA, GRAND ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 
CANYON, YELLOW- ALPS, THE RHINE, 

TONE PARK, HOLLAND, PARIS, 
DIAN ROCKIES, ALASKA ENGLAND. 


ITINERARIES SUBMITTED FOR ANY DESIRED TOUR 


Special Summer Trips to Yukon Exposition, Great Lakes, Thousand 
Islands, Nova Sectia, White Mountains, Quebec, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 347 Broadway, New York 


Write for Booklet ‘Independent Summer Tours’’—free 


EUROPE 302° 


7 URS, comprising Tours de Luxe and Vaca- 
tion Tours. Send for the Blue Booklet. 


Summer Tour to Orient and Bible Lands, July 1 
Tours to Norway, Midnight Sun, etc., June 19 & 24 
South American Tour - - - - July 20 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques good everywhere 


PARIS GARTERS 
























You 
Need 
Them with 
Knee 
Drawers 
This garter conforms abso- 
lutely to the shape of the leg. 
ARIS is the only garter that 
fits so pertectly you wear it un- 
consctously. 
25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
direct if he is out. 




















Try This Soap for 





Massage 


Here is a toilet soap so pure—so 
delicate—so delightfully soothing — 
that you can massage its cng | lather 
right into the pores of the skin and 
feel the benefits almost at once. 





Palmolive is made from palm and 
olive oils shipped to us direct from 
the Orient. 

These oils are nature’s own beauti- 
fiers. Oriental women use them ex- 
clusively. We have blended them 
perfectly, after 36 years of experi- 
ence, so in Palmolive they’re better 
than ever. 


The result is delightful. Don’t 
miss it longer. 
We use no artificial color. Palm 


olive softens and freshens the driest 
skin. We are proud of its delicate 
perfume. 

Send us 4c for a generous sample 
cake and our free book, *' Zhe £asy 
Way to Beauty’’—or buy a trial cake 
at your dealer’s, price 15c. 

See what the benefits are from 
massage with Palmolive 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
350 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LET PREMIUM MACHINES WORK FOR YOU 
day and night. One operator writes, “‘Kindly accept our 
thanks for putting us next to a gold mine.” Write 
Premium Vending Co., Lewis Block, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
locality. We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., 11 W. South Street, Boston, Mass. , 


FOR SALE. PATENT RIGHTS 702249. THE 
May-Belle Smoking Pipe. The only sanitary pipe that ef- 
fectually removes nicotine and other impurities, collects 
and absorbs them so they cannot reach the mouth. Ad- 
dress Eliza D. Saurman, Norristown, Pa. 


LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN DE- 
sires local manager for their apparatus. Must be well ac- 
quainted in locality and able to give satisfactory refer 
ences. Davis Co., 30 Prospect St., Elkhart, Indiana. 


BIG PROFITS IN SOD: ¥ WATER. THIS IS 
the day of the soft drink and a good income awaits any 
man who embarks into the Soda Water business. We 
offer a complete equipment, including handsome fountain 
at a low price and on terms so easy that it pays for itself. 
Immediate delivery. The Liquid Carbonic Co., 71 Wells 
Street, Chicago. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISH PERMANENTAND PROFITABLE 
business by operating best peanut and match vending ma- 
chines. Never out of order. Price $3 per machine. Makes big 
money. International Vending Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


CHAMPION VENDING MACHINES FOR OUT- 
door trade. Strongest, most durable slot machine made. 
Variety of patterns. Enormous bus. in summer mos. Send 
for prices. Boston Coin Mach. Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMAN Tw CALL ON 
stationery trade and large consumers. Commission basis, 
or guaranteed weekly advance after sixty days’ trial. 
Quick seller. Choice territory now open. Sengbusch Self- 
Closing Inkstand Co., 139 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCAL VIEW POST CARD SALESMEN— 
regular or side line, absolutely best colored view proposi- 
tion ever offered; low prices, liberal commissions, pocket 
samples. Specialty Post Card Co., 17 La Salle St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED. NO FORMER EX- 
perience required. We have more calls than we can fili. 
Traveling salesmen are the best paid class of men in the 
world, We will teach you this pleasant, well-paid profes- 
sion by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment 
Bureau will assist you to secure a good position with a re- 
liable firm. Hundreds of our graduates placed in good 
positions. If you want toincrease your earnings from two 
to ten times, our free book, “‘A Knight of the Grip,” will 
show you how. Write nearest office forittuday. Address 
Dept. 312, National Salesman’s Training Ass’n, Chicago, 
New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS TO BECOME A SALES- 
man, or earn more money in an executive position? The 
Sheldon School has increased the earning capacities of 
37,000 men from 10% to 100%, and more. Clerks, book- 
keepers, correspondents, salesmen and mgrs. can all earn 
more by applying Sheldon methods. We have helped thou- 
sands of men secure good positions, It costs nothing to in- 
vestigate. Write and learn how we can help you. An in- 
teresting booklet on the problem of selling will be sent free. 
The Sheldon School, 1658 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


LARGE MANUFACTURING CO., WARE- 
houses at all large jobbing cities, own men can call only 
on larger jobbers, want highest grade commission sales- 
men to sell to dealers. Product staple and well adver- 
tised. Vest Pocket samples, orders large, handled by all 
Hardware, Lumber and General Stores. Union Roofing 
& Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED. FIRST CLASS SALES- 
men to carry a side line of Post Cards or Advertising 
Calendars for a well known publishing house. State 
references and territory. 428 Mint Arcade, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS,SALESMEN FOR NEW ERA 
safety accounting Sy stem for banks, merchants and pro 
fessionals; wonderful opportunity. Plew & Motter Co. 
2548 W abash Ave., Chicago. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


IVERS & POND PIANOS. BY OUR UNIQUE 
plan you can buy a piano of the very highest quality at a 
fair price on Easy Payments. Our catalogue for the ask- 
ing, and if no dealer sells them near you, a personal letter 
stating lowest prices and explaining how easy it is tc buy 
ofus. We ship on approval, and pay railway freights both 
ways if unsatisfactory. Write to-day for catalogue and 
full information. Ivers & Pond Piano Co,, 137 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY PIANO, IT WILL 
be to your interest to find out about the Piano.a Piano, 
the greatest piano success of the age. Frequently people 
say to us: “How I wish I had known about the Pianola 
Piano sooner.”” We are taking in exchange hundreds of 
fine pianos, simply because this modern improvement in 
pianos gives so much greater musical enjoyment and be- 
cause it confers upon every member of the family the fas- 
cination of personally producing music. Send for Catalog 
10. The Aeolian Co., 362 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
STAMPS: 108 DIFF., TRANSVAAL, SERVIA, 


Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, & Album,lUc. 1000 
Finely Mixed, 20c. acai U .8.,25c. 1000 hinges,8c. Agts. 
50%. List Free. C. Stegman, 5940 Cote B. Av., St. Louis, Mo 


HAVE BEEN BUYING RARE COINS AT BIG 
premiums for collectors since 1873. Can you offer us 
any? There may be a fortune in them for you. Send 
Stam, for useful pamphlet. Agents wanted to sell Coin- 
Books. Alexander & Co., 214 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


COINS FOR SALE, 15 DIFFERENT FOREIGN, 
25 cts; 5 diff. foreign, 10c; ancient Roman coin over 2000 
years old, 10c; U.S. half-cent ar 100 years old, 20c; | a 
cent over 100 years old, 15c; 12 big U.S. coppers over 50 
years old, 50c; $50 par value Confed. money, 2\c; 6 two- 
cent pieces, 25c; 10 flying eagle cents, 50c; 50 all diff. 
foreign coppers, some rare, $1.10; 10 foreign silver 
coins, $1.00. Postage paid Genuineness guaranteed. 
We also sell gold doilars and other pieces wanted by col- 
lectors, jewellers, schools, etc. Money & Stamp Brokerage 
Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 








COLLECTIONS 
“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 


everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly 
from honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red 
Streak Book. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank B ldg P 
Salt Lake City, Utah. “‘Some People Don’t Like Us 


AVOID BAD DEBTS. COLLECT YOUR OLD 
accounts yourself Write for free sample sheets of notice 
and letters that will collect most any slow accour 
Sayers Mercantile Agency Co., i 








(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS Ea aMIn A: 
tions held soon in every State. Circular 33-40, ¢ ng 
particulars as alaries iti dates of examinations, 
sample ques Ss, pre’ sly used, etc., sent free by 





Nationa! Correspondence Ins 
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vineyards, Canadian 








body—farms, city property, suburban lots, irrigated land, 
overnment division, colonization 
tracts, manufacturing sites, railroad offers, etc. 


A letter brings their attractive booklets 
and complete description. 


Are You Interested in REAL ESTATE? 
Profitable REAL ESTATE investment offers for every- 











REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 

BUY LAND IN SALT RIVER VALLEY, 
Arizona, under Roosevelt Dam. Raise oranges, fruit, 
alfalfa, melons. Get highest returns; no failures. Land 
now selling $100 an acre and up. Write today for new 
booklet and six months’ subscription to ‘‘The Earth”’ free. 
C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T, & S. F. 
Ry., 1172C, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 

$3 PER ACRE MONTHLY WILL BUY RICH 
frostless Orange and Grape lands in fertile El Cajon Val- 
ley, a famous beauty spot in Southern California’s most 
delightful climate. Have subdivided 300 acres into small 
homelands. A good living in 5 acres. Unusual oppor- 
tunity. Write immediately for free illustrated booklet. 
J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


$100 CASH AND MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
secure 10 acres near Los Angeles, cultivate it, give income 2d 
y’r, independence, competence. New plan. Write Nat'l 
Homestead Assn., Chamber of Com. Bldg., Los Angeles,Cal. 


COLORADO 
IRRIGATED ORCHARD HOMES, 2! 
from Denver. overlooking city. Apples, cherries, plums, 
truck, small fruits. Big home market. Easyterms. Lit. 
shows plan and our responsibility. Write Denver Suburban 
Homes & Water Co.,618Common wealth Bldg. ,Denver,Colo. 


LONG ISLAND 
BUY A BUNGALOW OR CAMP SITE. $20 
gives possession. High fertile rolling woodland near bay 
and ocean. Hunting, fishing all year Prettiest Spot on 
Long Island. Commutation from N. Y. City, 23c trip. 
Values advancing Write for map, Mac Tag Hav- 
erill Realty Co., 8005 Metropolitan Bldg., N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BELLE VISTA (BEAUTIFUL VIEW) POINT 
Allerton Hull, Massachusetts, Boston’s most exclusive 
summer resort. Estate 50,000 feet of land and 17-room cot- 
tage facing ocean. 30 minutes from Boston. Particulars. 
J. B. Lewis, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA STATE SCHOOL LANDS: 300,000 
acres for sale at auction in May, June and July, 1909, 
For further information write S. G. Iverson, State Auditor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MILES 





MONTANA 
GREAT MONEY-MAKING RANCH AND 
Farm opportunities in Mont. For investor—successful 
8000-acre stock ranch at $6anacre. For colonizer or farmer 
—$10 land yielding $12-an-acre net profit. Write. J. E. 
W ebb, Real Estate, Choteau, Mont., or P. O. Box 557, N. Y.C. 


NEW YORK 
NICOLA TESLA SAYS BUFFALO WILL BE 
largest manufacturing city on earth because of Niagara 
Power. Lots near State Canal, $100. One Dollar weekly. 
Money back if dissatisfied. Thomas Nevin, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OREGON 

OREGON FRUIT LANDS. UPON RECEIPT 
of four cents in stamps to cover postage, we will mail to 
any address an artistically gotten up booklet of views of 
fruit lands and flowers, taken in the famous Willamette 
Valley, near Creswell, Lane County, Oregon. Address De- 
partment “C” 2 The A. C. Bohrnstedt Company, 629 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEXAS 
WEATHERFORD — 10,000 POPULATION 
three Railroads, more in prospect, also street car line 
thru our property—lots $60.00 in City limits; best prop« 
tion in State. Few good General Agents wanted; write 
Mutual Realty Co., Ltd., Weatherford, Texas. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE’S POPULATION DOUBLES EVERY 
six years. Buy acreace in her suburbs and watch your 
money grow. $50 cash, $10 permonth. Send for booklet. 
M. P. Goodner, 204 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WISCONSIN 

RACINE, BUILDING LOTS, $125, VALUES 
increasing rapidly. Pop. 40,000. On two main railroads. 
$1 down, $2 per mo. A golden opportunity. Buy now. 
Catalogue Free. Chas. R. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PROMOTERS, ATTENTION! UNUSUALLY 
attractive proposition for location of factories; small town 
having immense hydro-electric power plant; cheap power, 
free sites, raw material of many kinds—two railroads and 
navigable river; town has complete water system, fire pro- 
tection, $25,000 high school and “ag | normal school 
50 miles from half million people. Croix Falls Im- 
provement Associations, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 











AGENTS WANTED 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING BY MAIL, 
Beginners learn better engraving from us in six months 
than in years of rigid apprenticeship. Catalogfree. The 
Engraving School, Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS IN 
every town to sell the wonderful Triplex handbag for 
women; by a mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse or 
a music portfolio or a small satchel or a shopping bag; 
four separate bags for four separate purposes all in one; 
you enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along; 
large profits. S.A.Diamond & Bro. Co.,35 W. 2Ist St., N.Y. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
rns. Easily puton. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Me tallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Il 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE THE MOST 
satisfactory water filter; modern design; one minute con- 
vinces; big profits; reserved territory; sample Fibre Disk 
free. Jones Mfg. Co., 243A6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 5Uc, English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St., Chicago 

AGENTS MAKE BIG PROFITS AND Qu ICK 
sales. We have several hundred new designs in oe Ity 
Sign Cards.”” Also two sizes Changeable signs. Cat. 
free. Climax Novelty Co., Mfrs., Dept. D, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, EN- 
ergetic agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Schools, etc. Clean cut business with big profits. Write 
today. General Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery 
Co., 4436 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

YOU C AN MAKE EXCELLENT PAY AS OUR 
gen. or local agent. Household necessity saves 80%. Goud 
territory open. Permanent bus. in your home town. Write. 
J. M. Pitkin & Co,, 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y 

CLOGGED PIPES DON’T NEED PLUMBE ay 
Hand Force Cups remove obstructions instantly. Se 
one or more to every family and — an independ 
income Write for special propositio Elastic Tip Com 
pany, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston Ma Ass. 

AGENTS: NEW ay 2OR ATIC CURRYCOMB 
and other self-sellers. ¢ demand First applicants 
control unlimited sales ge pr ts Write for proof 
and trial offer. Clean Cor ‘o., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 

IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME, WE 
will pay you a guaranteed small salary. also extra com 
mission. More than a million people use our goods. We 
want men and women agents in every section to look after 
this business for us. Experience unnecessary. Write to 
McLean, Black & Co., Inc., 9 Beverly St., Boston. Mass. 


WE ARE SPENDING THOUSANDS OF DOL- 




















lars advertising Knickerbocker Spraybrushes vonder 

Sales Agents are making big money with the art e 80 ex 
tensively advertised See full display advertisements in 
Ma y issues, ““Everyt y ‘Review of Reviews, Ameri 
can,”’ and other ubl ication We can still use a limited 

umber of high class sales agents Exceptional oppor- 

anita for live college men this summer Give full de 
tails first letter The Progress Co., 140 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county, handle best paying business known, legitimate 
new, exclusive contro no insurance or book canvassir 
Address Phoenix Co.. 37 West 26th St.. New York 


DON’T FOOL AWAY YOUR TIME ON DEAD 
nes. Wakeup! Davis agents ing better than ever. O 

special advertising propositions appeal to the 1 
Valuable pre 
llemar profit Get our strated catalo 
sharing plan Davis Soap ¢ ”% Union Par 


AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN, WI 


niums th each 50c sale. 1 





facture; hosiery —replaced free whe } App 
sales. Large profit Whole or part ti 
obtains agency your city Triplewear Mill 
724 Girard Ave., Philadel; ‘ 





PATENTED INCANDES 
Burner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 ¢ 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller everywhere; 
agents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


AGENTS, HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
secure agency fora new American invention that is proving 
a phenomenal seller. See our display advertisement next 
page and write today for agents’ proposition. Dept C, 
The Mantle Lamp Co., Chicago, Portland, Ore., Winnipeg, 
Canada, 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLIN 
“Novelty Sign Cards,’’ Window Letters and ( hang re able 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. S800 varieties Jat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren a Chicane. 


ENERGETIC MEN, EVERY CITY, MAKE BIG 
money; necessity in every office; rapid seller; duplice 
orders; easy, permanent income; write about protect eer 
uwwency rights. The Cameron Co.,. 39-41 Cortlandt St , N.Y. 


AGENTS—COIN MONEY; SELL “CANCHES- 
ter’? Incandescent Kerosene Lamps, 150 C.P.; burns with 
or without mantle; Kurner fits all standard lamps; saves 
15% oil; 10 times brighter than Electricity or Gasat 7, 
no trimming wicks: no generating. Agents outfit, $5. 
Canchester Light Co., 28 State St., Chicago. 


AGENTS TO SELL EUREKA STEEL RANGES 
from wagons, for cash, notes or time payments. Wonder 
ful money maker forlive men. Send for31 page cata!ogue 
Eureka Steel Range Co., 316 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo 


AGENTS. MEN AND WOMEN MAKE GOOD 
profits selling patented blue ribbon knitted towels. Pre 
vious experience unnecessary. United Manufacturing Co., 
2159 N. Warnock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN, A MANUFAC- 
turer and wholesale dealer in household specialties, gen- 
eral merchandise, will start you in profitable bus. in your 
home. M. C. Farber, Dept. A, 225 Dearborn St.,. Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to ‘* Popular Electric ity,”’ the new illustrated 
magazine. Nearly everyone is interested in electricity, 
and this magazine is written so they can understand it. 
You can secure subscriptions simply by showing people 
the magazine. Send for sample copy and full particulars 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1270 Monadnock Blk,Chicago 


STOP, WOMEN AND MEN. HURRY! SEVEN 
new useful fast seller 30 others to select from Big 
profits. Write for partic ulars and premium offer. Fair 
Mfg. Co., Box 194, Racine, Wis. 

AGENTS WANTED—TO SELL THE NEW 
puzzle ‘“‘Roosevelt in Africa,’ 10 cents each; write for 
wholesale prices; good side line. The Stewart Mfg. Com 
pany, 230 Washington St , Room A, Boston, Mass. 

Ry: PATENTED, YOUNG'S BUTTON HOL Hy 
nif Every woman war is one One age 
at 25c, 100% profit. 14 other usefal api 


KEROSENE 











cost; 











- Young & Co 199 Your g’s Bldg., Chicago, 

SUCCESSFUL G ASOLINE LIG ‘HT SALESMEN 
to handle the only instantaneous | g system known to 
science; no alcohol. step ladders. to orches, matches or time 
w usted: pull the chain and — ght instantly; pe home 
and commercial lighting. Write ote rrite ry. Sma AS 
required. Gloria Light C 509 W nal g Blvd.,Chicag 

AGENTS TO SELL AU TOM ATIC SCREE N 
door catcl and checks ig pre s and exceptionally 
good proposition Sample Catch, postpaid, 25e. Adc Co 
218 E. 57th St., Chicago 


IDEAL LAMP FILLERS. LAMPS FILLE a= 


stantly without removing burner or chimney Ager 


wanted—large profits. Samples A 12c, A and B 25c by mail. 
Harry O. Mayo& C B157 Summer St., Boston ss 
AGENTS—ABSORBENT DUSTERS DU ST v a 
the money for you; it’s wonderful how it appeals *» every 
housewife. Sells like wildfire Write today Makan 


Duster Co., 5 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl 








FASTES ELL ING « 2 Se ARTIC LEINVENTED. 
sts agents $1.00 doz. 2 profit. Appe = te man and 
voman, drug department, phate ne stores. Se ected ter 
tory New England Sales ('o., 85 State St 3osion, Mass 





InN AN WERING THESE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


PATENTS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED, 
Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C, 

PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
able. Highest references. Best services. I procure 
patents that protect. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 612 F Street, Washington, D. C 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps, 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Wasn 
ington. D.C. Established 1869 

PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: *‘Fortunes in Patents—W hatand How 
to Invent” 84 age Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. rec soy . Vrooman, 1152 F. St., Washington. D.C, 

DON’T LET YOUR PATENT LIE IDLE—WE’LL 
make dies and tools and manufacture your article ready 
for market, Let us show you what we can doforyou, Don’t 
delay. So. Stamping & Mfg. Co., R. C. Nashville, Tenn. 

MASON, FENWICK & Aware e, Parte NT 
Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box B. d years, 
Booklet free. Highest references. Best pad e. Terms 
moderate. Be careful in selecting an attorney. Write us 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: $10.00 TO $65.00. 


Many good as new; we guarantee them. Write before 
you buy. Have all makes. Ship subject to examination, 
McLaughlin Typewriter Ex., 401 Ozark Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ALL STANDARD REBUILT TYP EWRITERS, 
good as new, at 4 to 44 the manufacturers’ price. Large 
assortment. Price from $15 to $75. Shipped on approval. 
Plummer & ““ illiams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
_ FRANKLIN TYPEWRITERS AND NO.2 REM- 
ington Typewriters rented three dollars for three months. 
Shipped anywhere on guarantee of your Bank that you are 
allright. Cutter Tower Co., 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR MY SPECIAL “NO-RISK” OFFER 
and description of All Standard typewriters from $10 up. 
Cash discounts or easy-as-rent payments. J. E. Grady, 
Pres. Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 96 N. May St., Chicago, Ill. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
WE RESHARPEN ALL MAKES OF SAFETY 


razor blades, 30c a dozen 1,000 pleased men take this 
70c saving. Better than ws... new ones—try us. Keen- 
edge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE SUITS, ALL WOOL, 
that fit and hang correctly, $12.00. Pants, $2.50. Style, 
cut, workmanship and trinimings guaranteed. Beautiful 
Spring samples Free. Bell Tailoring Company, Dept. J, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

FISHERMEN, HUNTERS, TOURISTS, WRITE 
for particulars how to keep well when away from home. 
Why chance spoiling your trip for want of information 
we are glad to send free? Write today. Jaigneau, 
Austin, Minn. 

FREE TRIAL HAVANA CIGARS,HAND MADE, 
direct from Cuban operated factory here. Climate and 
labor are best. Write, giving business card or reference, 
for fifty, prepaid. Smoketen. Thensend 50 in ten de a , 
or return cigars. Gonzalez Co., Box 284, Pensacola, Fla. 


AUTOS—MOTOR CYCLES—SUNDRIES 



































“PAY AS YOU TRY THEM,” KE-PA-GO-IN 
Tires will then speak for themselves. Shall we send you 
particulars? Beebe-flliott Co., Racine, Wis. 





M.M. 34 H.P. MAGNETO SPECIAL FOR 1909. 
Equipped with Kosch magneto and dozens of other im- 
provements; more speed and power than any other Motor- 
cycles built. American Cycle Company, Brockton, Mass. 

WATRES AUTO SIGNAL—A POWERFUL, 
compelling whistle blown by spent gas from storage tank 
aiways available even when coasting. Nota freak nor atoy. 
Send for booklet. Watres Mfg. Co., 1139 B’way, N. Y. City. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
WE TEACH LADIES HAIRDRESSING, MAN- 


icuring, facial massage, chiropody or electrolysis in a few 
weeks. Tools given. Unusual opportunity to establish 
an independent business. Great demand for graduates. 
Moler System of Colieges, 435 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“THE UP-TO-DATE HOME’—TESTS OF 
Labor-Saving Appliances, 48 pp., 54 ill., 10 cts. Bulletin 
on “Domestic Science home-study courses, 70 pp., Free. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 632 W. 69th St., Chicago. 

BEST QUILTS FOR YOUR BEDS. BUY AL- 
lendale Counterpanes, the staple for over 50 years. Fine in 
quality, beautiful in appearance. Recommended by phy- 
sicians; sanitary, durable; laundered easily as sheets. 
Write Dimity Quilt Co.,Providence, R.1., for description E 


EE. Z SEAL FRUIT JARS: THE NAME 





“Atlas” on any fruit jar is guarantee of quality. The 
Atlas E. Z. Seal is the best jar made. If this were not 
true we could not afford to advertise it in the leading 


magazines. Book of Preserving Recipes iree. If your 
dealer will not supply, don’t take a oe but write 
us. Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THERE IS DEPTH AND RICHNESS ABOUT 
plates, films and prints developed with Bingham level- 
opers that make them seem as of a different character 
altogether. Circular on request. Add re ss—Bingham Com 
pany, Dept. F, Binghamton, N. Y. » Photo City). 

GET BETTER NEGATIVES. TO DEMON- 
strate my system | will develop one 6 exposure film, any 
size, free sooklet ‘Film Faults,” price list and sample 
Velox print free. Send 2c postage. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 

EXPERT PHOTO.-FINISHING PROMPTLY 
by mail. Satisfactory work guaranteed, Courteous ser- 
vice Film and prints returned postpaid. Enlarging a 
specialty. Fresh film mailed promptly, postpaid, upon 
receipt of catalogue prices. Write for sample print and 
prices. Robt.C.Johnston, 12 No.Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

MAKE YOUR OWN PHOTO-PRINT OUT 
paper and obtain more artistic results. Variety of tones 
and effects without toning. Solutionto make one gross 4x5 
prints, $1.25, including developer Send stamp for booklet 
and print. Chemical Arts Co., Oak Park, Chicago, III. 


MANICURING 


ARE YOU GIVING PROPER ATTENTION TO 











the care of your finger nails and hands? Send four cents 
in stamps for our booklet, ‘‘Manicuring,’’ which tells just 
why, what to do and how to do it, what to use and how to 
use it The Lever Co. Thoroughfare Bldg., Broadway 


St., New York. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


A SHETLAND PONY IS AN UNCEASIN( 


and 57th 


source of pleasure and robust health to children. Safe 
Inexpensi to keep. Beautifuily illustrated catalogue 
sent free Belle Meade Farm, Box 30, Bedford, Mass. 


[NVESTMENTS 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES NE T 5 TOT 








$500 uy irds. Absolutely sate, it n value 
Not affected by trusts, panics ter than ss Anoa astice 
Worth investigating Wi te Bonds cad Mortgages, Monad 
nock Bldg. ,Chicago,free sample copy Felis all about then 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“JUBILEE EDITION” OF PAGE CATALOG 


free issued in ceiebr ion of the Quarter-Centennial of 
Page Fence Tells why over 800,000 farmers buy Page 
Fence, made f High-Carbon Open-Hearth Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most ¢ ymical fence r 
the market Send day for Free Jubil € atalog 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 3 Z, Adrian, Mich. 
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is made for the man who works or 
the man of leisure. It lies flat on 
the back and has no useless straps 
or cumbersome cords. Many de- 
signs to suit different fancies. 


The Double Crown Roller |= 


a device found only on The Kady 
causes the suspender to conform 
to every movement of the wear- 
er’s body without creating the 
slig zhtest strain. 
For Sale most every where, 50c 
and 75c a pair. 


Guaranteed satisfactory 

or your money bac 

If your dealer doesn’t handle 
“The Kady” tell us his name. 
We will let you know where to 
get a pair and send our interest- 
ing Suspender Buoklet. 

Don’t accept any “Just as 
good” kind. ‘‘The 
Kady” has no sub- 
stitu'e. 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 474 
' 533 North Park St. 4 





Mansheld, 











Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast aud us far as you like under all conditions of weather 
and roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to thirty miles 
per hour, and goes thirty miles on one gal. ga % 


McINTYRE 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Best pleasure and 
business vehicle— 
never gets tired—no 
tire troubles. 





facts, 
proof ‘fre ; 
from $37 
ing to ph of b Get catalog No. 

Ww. H. Mduteve ae. Auburn, Indiana 
256-257 Broadway, New York, 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Factory, Tudhope-MeIntyre Co, , Orillia, Can, 





| TEACH 


Vii TAM MM y 


BY MAIL 





I won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. [also teach Book-keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing many of my stu- 
dents as instructors in commercial colleges. If 
you wish to becomes better penman, write me, 
I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 


289 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 


FREE BOOK 


ON Ee ENS WITH EVERY ORDER 
EN 


sich FILMS * 


HAUFF DEVELOPERS 























A trade that will make you_indepen‘ent for 
life Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater tnan any other trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

st LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 






















Sm Memory the Basis 
e of All Knowledge 


ff You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 

income; gives ready memory for faces, 
RENEMBER” a imes, busine ss, studies, conversation; 
Write today levelops will, public speaking. 

DICKSON Lewont SCHOOL, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


S T U DY Leading Law School in 


Correspondence Instruc- 


PZ 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three oe 
Courses: College, Post- § 
Graduate and Business Law. § 
Method of instruction com- § 


bines theory and practice. 
Approved by the bench and bar. 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states 





Chicago Correspondence School of Law § 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 








Taught by Mail 
Thoroughly 


Taught by the ae 
of the original s 
Ts 






LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Page-Davis School Broo { Dept. 19, Page Bidg., Chiengo 


Dept. 19. 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


er Wireless telephone and 
WIRELES, telegraph operation and 
ANSTITUTE: engineering opens lu- 


New York crative field for men and 
Undeereinn Bu » Detroit > . 
Mddress Nearest Of women. Practical in- 

















struction, six weeks ——t on application. 














ght quickly. RK. R. wire 
Tele ra in school. Living expenses 
g phy : school. Living ‘easieted. 

Asy payment Catalo FREE. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
Sth Street, Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874. 
Brookfield Summer School of Music 

rospect address 

H. W. GRE 4 idieeaie Hall, NEW YORK 
LIBRARY TRA ‘HOOL, Carnegie Lib of nta 
comr . | trate for lit En 
Julia T. Ra Ki arne tel WR Ass Ga 
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Articles on Advertising 


@. Rudyard Kipling, on receiving « bundle of magazines 
Srom a friend who had torn out the advertising pages, once 
wrote: 

“Next time you keep the front part and send me the ads. I can mrite 
stories myself.”’ 


@ MM. Kipling may have wanted to read the adverlise- 
ments in order to learn about the articles advertised. More 
likely he wanted to read them to study the minds and 
methods of the men who wrote the advertisements. The 
author of an advertisement which is to be reproduced all over 
the country—one which will start a ‘‘national’’ campaign 
Sor some new soap, or pickle, or breakfast food—is dealing 
with words which cost lis principal at the very least $100 
apiece, and very possibly $10,000 each. He must say the 
most that can be said and give to these few words the quali- 
ties that make them catch the attention, appeal to and con- 
vince the reader, and remain in his memory. This work 
requires an amount of art which might very well be a legiti- 
mate subject of interest and study to a man whose sym- 
pathes are as broad as Mr. Kipling’ s. 


@. We live in a world covered with advertisements. There 
is scarcely an hour of our waking life in which we are not 
urged and even commanded to buy something of somebody. 
Advertising has made the whole world a market-place. It 
makes possible such a magazine as this—makes possible, that 
as to say, an expenditure on the part of publishers which, 
were it not for their advertising, they would not be able 
to meet. 


@. Itis by no means confined to the mere offering of articles 
Jor sale, nor to that which appears in type. Governments, 
great businesses, private individuals, make or modify public 
opinion by causing articles to be published about themselves 
—by advertising. The line between news and advertising 
is often difficult to draw. Charitable institutions obtain 
subscriptions through appealingly setting forth the needs 
of the poor. A man was elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts, recently, because, among other reasons, his face was 
known to everybody as that of the maker of a certain brand 
of shoes. In short, advertising is at once an art and a 
vast and complicated field of business activity. 


@. This highly interesting subject will be treated in a series 
of articles by Samuel Hopkins Adams, under the general 
title *‘ The New World of Trade.”” The first, which 
appears next week, describes the extent and complexity of 
the field and analyzes lightly certain general methods. Its 
title is ** The Art of Advertising.’ 
articles Mr. Adams will go more into detail, pointing out 


In the two subsequent 


examples of good advertising and calling attention to some 
of the more obvious advertising deceits. 





May 15 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere 
FOR 


ALADDIN 
Kerosene Mantle Lamp 


Produces light from 
Kerosene excelled only 
by Sunlight. 

Lamp actually pavs for 
itself in few months in 
saving of oil. 

Odorless. noiseless, sim- 
ple and safe. 

A high class light for 
store office or home. 

Agents wanted and pro- 
tected. Addiess— 


THE MANTLE LAMP CO 
OF AMERICA 
Dept. C 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 
‘Winnipeg, Canada 


HEALTH Makes Happy, 


Health 
MERRY GO ROUND Childre, 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 











ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, brings every mus- 
cle into play. Most 
healthful form of out- 
door exercise; keens lungs inflated, develops sturdy bodies, 
strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes children 
studious. You owe the children this delightful pleasure— 
you'll save it in doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely 
safe; no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear clothing. 
Not a toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Will last for years. 
Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free, 








Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. E, Quincy, Ill. 


REMOVES GREASE 


Ink Stains, Grime and Dirt quick- 
ly and thoroughly. Leaves skin 
soft and white. As useful to 
HOUSEKEEPER as to mechanic, 
engineer, motorist, mill worker. 
Agents wanted -sms 1) 
everywhere. Full Bifanas me 
size can and par- 
ticulars, 10. 
Dept. € 
















VANCO 
The J.T.Robertson Co, = 
Manchester, Conn. a 
: here many new 
stoic needed 
Write me today for partic w 
store locations — also I'll be x “ 


about a retail line that will pay m 
profits on a minimum investment. ED\' 
B. MOON, 1 W. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 










MA4KEs and burns its own gas, Pro. 

duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene, No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


aa Windowphanie 


A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible. Great variety of designs ap- 
propriate for doors, transoms, windows in 
houses, churches, hotels, etc. Write for free 
samplesand colored catalog. Dealers wanted. 


D. E. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will appear 
straight and trim if you wear our aed 
matic or Cushion Forms, Adjusted in- 
stantly, impossible to detect, easy asa 
garter. Highly recommended by army 
and navy officers, actors, tailors, phy- 
sicians and menof fashion, Senten Ap- 
proval, Write for phote-illustrated 
book and testimonials, mailed under 


plain letter seal. The Alison 
Co., Dept. 46, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ROSS MAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL AND IRON) 


combines the strength of a stone wall with 
the beauty of a hedge. More durable than 
wrought iron and erected at medium cost, 
Ask for Catalogue B. Write to-day. 
SLEETH MFG. CO 
366 Cortland St., Belleville N. J. 


For lawns, divisions, 
schools, cemeteries, etc. 
Write us your needs, ask- 
ing for Booklet D. Best 


goods. Lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BROOK & SEAMAN, 253 Broadway, New York City 


























Running Water Foy Ivigation and Home Use 
If there’s a running strgatm or spring on your land, by 
installing a NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM you 


an pump the water just where it’s needed. Write 
for illustrated catalofue J and estimate. We 
furnish Caldwell Tanks: and Towers. 
MAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, 
140 Nassau St., New York Factory : Chester, Pa. 
‘(DLE 
AN ENDLESS CHAIN 


Send me your name and P. O, Address end that of one of 
your friends and I will mail to each a copy of my illus- 
tre ated booklet ‘Southern Mississippi.’’ Everybody wants 
it and I want to give it to everybody. IT’S FREE. 
Ask Geo. H. Heafford, 279 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


» Print Your Own 


rds, circulars ok, newspaper. Press $5, 
Fp r $18 Save money. Print for others, big 


ee profit. All easy, rules sent, Write facto wry for 
4 press catalog, type, paper, et« 


THE PRESS co. Meriden, Connecticut 


To Succeed with POULTRY 

















you must hav equipment. Brigham’s PROGRESSIVE 

POULTRY CULTURE tells eve jhe m the time you pre- 

pare y< gers ill your hens a Worth everything 

to you. Published by THE TORCH *PRESS, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; an i mailed anywhere for $1.50. 

ATE NTS ee nab FEE 

Free repe ¥ as to Patentability. yh Guide 

ok st of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


pe ANS. wit aes & Co., Washington, D.C. 
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Posers for Prohibitionists 

Gert USTERE INVECTIVE is hurled at us by the 

‘National Prohibitionist’’? because we accuse the 
Prohibition Party of practical forgery in cireu- 
lating what purports to be a verbatim account of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S stand in favor of prohibition. 
Their only defense is that one old man alleges that 
LINCOLN made this statement to him just before he 
died—a flimsy enough foundation, even if we had 
no real knowledge on the subject. From boyhood to age LINcoLN 
was interested in temperance, and yet he is nowhere on record, either 
in his own writing or in any authentic history, as speaking one word 
favorable to prohibition. Look, moreover, at what actual evidence we 
have. There is his famous speech in Illinois, explaining how much 
better than violence are education and persuasion. There is the liquor 
license which his own store took out. There is the ill-concealed im- 
patience of his reply to the clergymen who bothered him about the 
drinking habits of General GRANT. There is also something much 
more conclusive. Our sweet friends, on the ‘‘ National Prohibitionist,’’ 
who eall us such ugly names, have only to examine the records of the 
Legislature in Illinois. On December 19, 1840, it was moved to enact 
by amendment that ‘‘no person shall be licensed to sell vinous or 
spirituous liquors in this State.’”’ ABRAHAM LINCOLN moved to lay this 
amendment on the table. A week later an attempt was made to pass a 
provision that a liquor license could be refused if a majority of the 
voters in the town, district, or ward protested. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
voted against this restriction. On January 13 he voted again to the 
same effect. We shall await calmly the ‘‘ National Prohibitionist’s’’ 
reply. ABRAHAM LINCOLN believed drink to be probably the greatest 
single curse upon the earth. How it should be decreased was a question 
of reason and experience. If he lived to-day, our guess is that he would, 
like most wise men, approve of prohibition in certain neighborhoods, 
condemning it in others. The present is not bound by our dead states- 
man’s views. It is bound, however, not to state those views falsely ; and 
we hope, therefore, never to see cireulated by the Prohibitionists another 
document citing ABRAHAM LINCOLN as an upholder of their creed. 





Gambling and the Press 
rYNHE WALL STREET COMMISSION has no easy task. One thing, 
| however, the members of this commission well might do. The 
howl that gambling must be wholly eliminated from business has been 
loudest from certain yellow journals. Our proposal is that this com- 
mission report strongly in favor of suppressing fake financial advertise- 
ments, of which these very same yellow journals carry many. No simple 
and possible step would do so much to kill wildeat speculation. The 
commission, if it thought fit, might at the same time advise Legis- 
latures everywhere to forbid the newspapers to tell their readers every 
day how they can be sure winners on the races. Such advice ought not to 
be printed, even in the same issues with noble editorials telling how very, 
very demoralizing and wrong it is to bet on horses or on the fluetua- 
tions of the market. 
Hughes Again 
| OMINATED BY CORPORATIONS, dictated to by money, the 
) Legislature of New York, at the end of its session, shamelessly, 
almost gaily, threw off its mask. It passed the private grab bills 
With the same enthusiasm it had shown in putting to sleep the bills 
which had nothing behind them but the general good. This gross 
venality means that Governor HUGHES must run again. One year more 
will hardly be sufficient to clear the rascals out, and he can not drop his 
work with the Black Horse Cavalry in command. The people of New 
York State must be aroused to defeat the pirate crew, so-called Repub- 
licans and so-called Democrats alike. Hua@ues must lead the fight, and 
the measures which he lost this year must be passed before he retires to 
private life. 
The Theater Contest 
P* ACK, SO-CALLED, between the 
hand, and Harrison Grey Fis d Davip BELAsco, on the 
other, followed hard upon open declara f war between the syndicate 
and the SHUBERTs. With BELAsco th 
concern. His record is not of a kin 
principles with him. Mr. Fiske’s eas ifferent He and his wif 


heatrical syndicate, on the one 


‘hed observer need have no 
neourage the discussion of 


| 


have been the most intelligent ‘‘ producers’? in America. By sheer 
worth they have withstood the trust’s exterminating wishes for many 
years. For Mr. Fiske to change his principles would be discouraging, 
and there is no evidence that he intends to change. ERLANGER, hard 
hit by recent doings, invites Mr. FiskE to play in his theaters. Mr. 
FISKE accepts. All so far is well. It is not a question between the 
relative merits of the SHuBERTS and the trust. It is a matter of 
liberty. Mr. FIske ought not to allow SHUBERT to prevent his playing 
in Erlanger theatres. He ought not to allow ERLANGER to prevent his 
playing in Shubert theaters, whenever and wherever he may choose. 


Conried 
SHARP ANTI-CLIMAX was the later part of HEINRICH CONRIED’S 
P life. He conducted what was beyond comparison the best theater 


in the United States, but as the plays were given in German the theater 
existed in comparative obseurity. An offer from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, therefore, seemed a dazzling advancement, because it meant 
notoriety and money. Actually it was the beginning of the downward 
slope. CONRIED had been prepared by his German training to manage a 
theater on better principles than are understood in our dramatic world, 
but nothing in him was especially fitted for grand-opera success, even if 
serious illness had not set in at about the time of his new venture. His 
more conspicuous office hurt his sounder fame. To appreciate the 
value of his life we must harken back to the days when his theater gave 
to a few Germans and fastidious Americans an opportunity to taste the 
drama in its better possibilities—a touch of what the playhouse means 
in Paris, Vienna, Berlin and many a smaller German téwn. 


Gillette 

T IS TRUE, we fear, that WILLIAM GILLETTE will soon retire. His 
health for a long time has not been strong, and the actor’s life is a 
severe test of strength. Mr. GILLETTE’S career began with a wide 
experience in all sorts of parts, a training which was necessary to the 
technical proficiency which he acquired. Later, as an actor, he became 
noted in a special line, which sometimes blinded observers to the sound 
and broad acquirement underneath As a playwright he stands first 
among Americans for the ability with which he ean construct scenes of 
tension and plots dependent upon action. It is no small aecomplish- 
ment to have carried the technique of American drama to a higher level. 


Holland’s Baby 

N THE MIX-UP of Europe little of the world’s sympathy goes to 
| Germany. Who was it, when the child was mourning over the deer 
slain to meet the tiger’s need, consoled her with a reminder of how 
pleasant the incident was for the tiger? Germany’s ambitions are easy 
to understand. She is growing rapidly, and she has no room to grow. 
She is frightening England into hysterics with her naval program, and 
we could easily be alarmed about her intentions in South America if we 
were inclined. Poor little Holland, necessary to Germany’s comfort, 
naturally took the birth of an heir to heart, since the new baby very 
possibly stands between her and absorption by her powerful and hungry 
neighbor. This is a universe in which, of two opposing interests, often 
both are just. We can’t blame Germany for her restless wish to grow, 
and yet Holland is but one of several countries to whom that expansion 
seems a threat. 

** Courtesy ”’ 

‘MALL GOOD will come of political appointments to Federal offices 
s until the foolish fabric of ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy’’ has been east into 
the junk-heap. Oscar LAWLER, United States District Attorney for the 
Southern District of California, has been appointed, on the reeommen- 
dation of Senator Fuint of California, Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, with special jurisdiction as the law officer of the Interior 
Department. Senator FLiInt was the attorney of the Southern Pacific 
at the time of his election. LAWLER is a tool of the Southern Pa- 
cifie political machine. In every State the finest types of ability and 
independent citizenship are blacklisted by this system of appointment. 
Draw a line north and south across the map at the western boundary of 
Kansas, and every Federal Senator who represents a State west of that 
line, with four exe ptions, is a corporation Senator. These Senators are 
They have stood for the exploitation 
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the political bosses of their State 
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which has despoiled the West and taken from the pioneers the op- 
portunities which lured them westward. Their appointees have made 
the consummation of these frauds possible. To recognize their selec- 
tions is to continue the system. 


Doing It Thoroughly 

NAN FRANCISCO IS PROFITING by the lessons of her disaster. 
Ss She is subterraneously barricading herself. Sixty-three cisterns in 
as many different parts of the city were provided in the pioneer days as 
a fire protection, probably before there was any regular system of water 
works. Forty of these were in passive commission, the remaining 
twenty-three were forgotten or had become disused in the unheeding, 
Capuan days before the fire. These have now been restored. In addi- 
tion, one hundred more cisterns, built of reenforced concrete, have been 
erected, with a capacity of 75,000 gallons each. There will be three 
fresh-water reservoirs—one on Twin Peaks, 730 feet high, with a 
capacity of ten million gallons; one on Ashbury Heights, 510 feet 
high, with a capacity of one million gallons; and one on Clay Street 
Hill, 309 feet high, with a capacity of another million gallons. All 
three of these systems are interconnected with double lines of mains. 
They will be kept filled with fresh water at all times from pumping 
stations in the artesian belt. Ninety-three miles of the best water 
piping that can be secured, running from ten inches to forty inches in 
diameter, will connect with these reservoirs. These pipes will gridiron 
practically all of the city east of Devisadero Street and north of Twenty- 
ninth Street, covering four-fifths of the value of the city. Connected 
with this system of piping will also be two salt-water pumping stations. 
The failure of water pressure at the time of the great fire was due to a 
break or breaks in the main pipes. The present piping system is so 
arranged with valves and by-passes that, should a break occur in any 
one block or combination of blocks, the break can be cut out and the 
remainder of the system continued in perfect working order. Already 
under construction are two of the most powerful of fire-boats. The 
water from them will reach all territory within a thousand feet of the 
water front. There will be an underground telephone system for the 
exclusive use of the high-pressure water system, connecting all fire- 
alarm offices, all fire stations, and all gate-houses. The present water 
system for the extinguishment of fires is owned by the Spring Valley 
Water Company, a private corporation. It is not capable of furnish- 
ing the quantity and pressure required for fire purposes in so large 
and growing a city,as San Francisco. The new high-pressure system, 
which will be independent of the Spring Valley system, will be mu- 
nicipally-owned. The $5,200,000 which San Francisco has voted for 
the purpose will be well spent. It is an example of the enterprise 
and energy of which that town is full. 


Buttonholing the Red Planet 


ry oO HELIOGRAPH MARS is the spring-time suggestion of Professor 

PICKERING. By ten million dollars’ worth of mirrors he would send 
a steady flash of light into the Martian eye. He schemes a dot and dash 
system, an interplanetary Morse code, by which Man and Martian can 
report progress, each to the other. Both planets are busy in canal-build- 
ing. Tips from our friend aloft on the merits of the lock canal may 
soon vibrate through the infinite. Who knows but they are a year ahead 
on air flight, and even now may be holding a spring regatta in the airy 
blue? With a sunny wink or so, they can shed wisdom through the 
heavenly spaces. This side the Milky Way we will exchange gossip of 
the flight through the Midnight Sky. Will they in their fuller knowl- 
edge merge our little knowledge, like a pearl dissolved in wine, or shall 
we be pedagogue to the red planet and lead it to richer experience than 
its lonely cirelings knew? Have they found the road to happiness, and 
is it a broad highway for the tread of a host, or just a brief and narrow 
trail, smothered in wild roses and moss, hidden from many? Will the 
stellar vocabulary which we two shall shortly devise suffice to tell of 
some new and finer art than cold sculpture and sad music, and 
fading paint and limping words—an art by which each Man or 
Martian relieves the hidden pain and stands revealed to his fellows, 
through no intervening veils, no darkling glass? 


Robert Watchorn 

FY NHE EXIGENCIES of the Republican organization were such that 
| ROBERT WATCHORN, Commissioner of Immigration, had to be sacri- 
ficed to the hungry machine. As those on the inside know, there were 
no charges against him. Oscar 8S. StRAuvs, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, in whose department of jurisdiction Ellis Island fell, appealed 
for Mr. WATCHORN’S renomination. The prime defect in this official was 
that he was no politician. He had feeble consideration for the desires 
of prominent statesmen, and he failed to relate civil service to the needs 
of district leaders. In his term of office he remodeled Ellis Island and 
made the act of entry to the United States easier, cleaner, and more 
human for 850,000 people in a year. He was honest and fearless and 
warm-hearted—a skilled executive with elements of pity and justice. 
Few were aware that his sudden and hushed exit on the Adriatic on 
April 28 was, save for possible brief temporary visits, a final good-by 
to the country where he had done service since he first came to us, an 
immigrant lad himself. 


Bufo Lentiginosus 

“FINHE OLDEST TOAD IS DEAD. He Was Probably at Least a 

| Thousand—Immured That Long in Stone.’’ Thus run the head- 
lines of a newspaper report telling of the demise of Rameses IT, the 
Oldest Inhabitant of a Zoo. It was avouched that this toad was origi- 
nally discovered soundly sleeping in the very center of a large boulder 
five hundred feet below the earth’s surface. Later this story was 
aspersed somewhat, and our force of muck-rakers have not yet brought 
in their full report. In the main, if it isn’t true it ought to be, as the 
shyster remarked of his brief. Since he poured his poisoned words into 
the ear of the slumbering Eve the toad has enjoyed an impressive char- 
acter. If he is cornered, he will spit blood. If you kill him, and one 
of your cows catches sight of the dead animal and smells of it, she will 
give bloody milk. He who handles a toad will soon have warts. Because 
of all these indisputable facts, added to his long life, there is impressive- 
ness in the humble batrachian. It is something to lose Rameses II, 
who perhaps antedated RicHaRD Coeur de Lion, CHAUCER, and COLUMBUs. 


A ‘*Friend’’ of Cervera 
rFXHAT BITTER AND SNOBBISH British paper, once intelligent and 
powerful, the ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ emits the following: 
“Outside America the world has given the palm rather to the courteous, chival- 


rous, doomed CERVERA than to the swaggering destroyer of unarmed wooden ships 
or to him who was to pave Hell with Spaniards.” 


If ever there was a chorus of praise for a stricken foeman, that chorus 
was raised for CERVERA in every town and hamlet of our land. TENNY- 
SON sang how the Spaniards graciously entreated the captured English 
raider, Sir RICHARD GRENVILLE: 

“And they praised him to his face, 

With their courtly foreign grace.” 
We lauded CERVERA to his face and behind his back, and wished him a 
multitudinous Godspeed when he made his last and greatest voyage 
only the other day. 

A Receipt for Happiness 

G. WELLS, in his latest and perhaps greatest novel, ‘‘ Tono- 

I . Bungay,’’ sees modern life as an aerial observer, and sees it 
pass. He writes of the caste system in England, the relic of social in- 
equality which still intrudes its presence wherever in the trim little isle 
two or three are gathered together, as if it were already among the dim 
unhappy things forgotten and far away. The bigotry of the narrow 
ereeds and the creak of rheumatic ritual become melodious by distance. 
It is a gentle sway that he exercises over the mad world of daily living. 
Like a master of magic, he causes the hard structure to dissolve before 
your eyes, and with its angularities and discords to pass in musie out 
of sight. He unfolds a succession of unlovely persons, of miserable 
episodes, but none troubles him. These thin ghosts smell the morning. 


The Little Welsh Parish 

NROM DIVERSE DIRECTIONS, one from Vermont, another from 
| Florida, come letters anent the name of the Welsh town which 
the earthquake shook up, and both letters call our attention to a certain 
parish on the Anglesea side of Menai Bridge, Wales: ‘‘ When I was 
a youngster,’’? says one of our correspondents, ‘‘ I walked over the pass 
of Dwygyfylchi, visited friends in Rhosllanerchrhregog and Llan- 
fairmathafarneithaf, and walked the length and breadth of the little 
parish of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogery chwyrndrobwllllantysiliogogo- 
goch.’’ When that is translated, it means ‘‘The Church of Saint 
Mary in a hollow of white hazel near to the rapid whirlpool and to 
St. Tysilio’s Church near to a red cave.’’ 


It Doesn’t Follow 

TOUGH EXERCISE is reasoning correctly. Already rumors 
A abound that COLLIER’s has embraced the theory that BAcon wrote 
the plays of SHAKESPEARE. We accept an article because it strikes us as 
an interesting thing to read and a harmless amusement for the human 
brain. The tangent proclivities of the average intellect do the rest. 
We have given to the subject no such study as would lend any interest 
whatever to our opinion about the question of whether Bacon con- 
tributed anything to SHAKESPEARE’S work, and if so, how little or how 
much. The Baconians think he did everything. Most scholars think 
3ACON never worked at all with SHAKESPEARE, as FLETCHER and others 
did. Some, perhaps, may believe he did a little and busied himself 
arranging for extravagant later credit. Literary controversies have a 
never-failing interest. They are sporting events, like prize-fighting, 
baseball, and votes on the most popular actress or school teacher. The 
Bacon theory shows the same ability to crop up at intervals as does the 
argument about the ten best books. Mr. BoorH is an intelligent man 
and an experienced editor, and his presentation of the argument will be 
at least discussed with more seriousness than the efforts of IGNaTrus 
DONNELLY and others. There is no reason why anybody should become 
irate. MARK TWAIN has just nade a plunge at SHAKESPEARE. Where 
lies the harm? Nobody «ar dislodge the king of dramatists unless he 
can bring forth conelusive evidence, and it seems to us absurd to bristle 
angrily when a new champion lowers his lance, ready to charge the 
illustrious helder of the champion literary belt. 
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A Demoralized Party 


By MARK 


WICE in the history of the United States a great 
party has broken up and disappeared ; for one period 
of twenty-four years there was but a single party. 
That was ‘‘a period of personal politics.’’ Men, 
instead of following a party or a principle, sepa- 
rated into groups about several great leaders— 
Adams, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, and Clinton. These 
men had much the position that Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Folk, Hughes, and Johnson have to-day. ‘‘We are all Federalists, we 
are all Republicans,’’ said Jefferson in his famous inaugural address. 
As well could Taft have uttered an analogous statement. As major- 
ities and statistics go, there are seventeen Democratic States; actually 
there are but nine in which 
Democratic principles can be 
said to find effective expression. 











NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Some Figures 


FYE Democrats in the Lower 
| House of Congress number 
171. From that number must 
be deducted three conspicuous 
groups: 
Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans in favor 
of a protective tariff on 
lumber (in defiance of the 
Democratic platform dee- 
laration for free lumber) 38 
Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans in favor 
of a protective tariff on 
OE ee 
Democrats who broke away 
from their party caucus 
and voted with the 
Republican organization 
against the modification 


MEXICO 








The Map of Democracy To-day 


Black— The States that went Republican last Fall. 
White—The States that went Democratic last Fall. 
( Arizona and New Mexico are Territories ) or « 


SULLIVAN 


Virginia has ten Congressmen, nine of them Democrats; five of the 
nine voted for a tariff on lumber. 

North Carolina has seven Democratic Congressmen; all but one of 
them voted for a tariff on lumber. 


The Repudiated Plank 


FYNHIS plank appeared in the Democratic platform made at Denver 
| last July : 

“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print paper, 
lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on the free list.” 

This plank is a rather heavy attempt to make it clear that the Demo- 
crats would, if placed in power, take the tariff off everything made out 
of wood. The clumsiness of the 
wording is due to the intention 
to be specifie and forcible. This 
plank was the one most exploited 
by the Democratic orators in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas—in all 
those States where trees don’t 
grow and people do build houses. 
It was by virtue of this plank 
that Bryan carried Nebraska. 
The Hon. Claude Kitchin of 
Scotland Neck, Halifax County, 
is the one Democratie Congress- 
man in the North Carolina dele- 
gation who voted against the 
tariff on lumber. His speech on 
this subject, and on the Demo- 
erats who repudiated the party 
platform, is easily one of the 
best five delivered in the present 
special session. When heckled 
by the Hon. Martin Dies of 
Beaumont, Texas: one of the 
Democrats who spoke in favor 
tariff on lumber, Mr. 
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af ta voles. 98 i —The ; ates in white marked thus are nominally Democratic, with Kitchin said: 
aim Democratic delegations in Congress; but in every case a majority of the 
Q() Democratic Congressmen from each of these States voted with the Re- “I am not responsible for the gen- 
Deduct for duplicates : ‘ 7 publican coenenaen oe a ponsenes tariff, either on lumber (in spite tleman’s failure to understand my 
— of the Democratic platform declaration for free lumber) or on hides position. I have tried to make my- 
mm ‘  } e ° ‘ 
Total ... . ‘ , 40 self plain, that I do not advocate a 





Here are seventy-three Democrats—only six- 
teen less than a majority of all the Democrats 
in Congress—who have deserted both the party 
organization and the most important of the 
party’s principles. This before the present Con- 
gress is thirty days old. No one doubts there 
are others ready to go the same way. If the 
Republicans had needed more than twenty-three 
Democrats to save the organization, no one doubts 
they could have been got in the same way the 
twenty-three were got. If there had been a sep- 
arate vote on sugar, or on cotton, or on iron, as 





there was on lumber and on hides, everybody 





thing as proper and right because it is ‘down South’ and 
oppose the same thing as improper and wrong because it 
is not ‘down South.’ [Applause.] In the matter of leg 
islation which affects a whole people, I want to look 
beyond my district, beyond my State. I want to look at 
90,000,000 American people; and, sir, if the people of my 
district wish their Representative to vote for a measure 
which will take, not by labor, not for value received, but 
by the dry, naked law, millions of dollars from all the 
people and put it into the pockets of a very few of my 
people ‘down South,’ I would say to them that they ought 
to send here not me, not a Democrat, but a Republican 
from my district. [Applause. ] 

“T wish to ask you, can you, as a Democrat, justify 
your position in advocating protection on lumber because 





it is your home industry? Does not the gentleman from 





knows that there would be but a mere handful 
of Democrats left defending the party’s ancient 

er . Rt ‘ * Black— Republican. 
position of opposition to protection. There may 


yet be separate votes on these schedules, and Gray— Territories. 
When the present Congress ends, twenty-two 
months from now, the number of members of 
Congress who, by any accepted definition, can 
call themselves Democrats may well be less than thirty-five out of four 
hundred, less than the number of Republican insurgents. Indeed, the 
thirty-one Republican insurgents are better entitled to be called a party, 
with definite principles, than the Democrats. 


The Protective Tariff as a ‘*‘Local Issue’’ 


\EORGIA ’S representation in Congress consists of eleven Demo- 
J crats; seven of them voted for a tariff on lumber. 
Texas has sixteen Democrats in Congress; fourteen of them voted 
for a tariff on hides; two of the fourteen also voted for a tariff on lumber. 
Louisiana’s delegation is six Democrats; all six of them voted for a 
tariff on lumber: two of them voted also for a tariff on hides; two of 
them voted consistently with the Republican machine on matters of 
organization, the consideration, presumably, being the high tariff which 
the Payne bill puts on sugar 
Florida has three Congressmen. all Democrats ; 
for a tarifl n lumber 


two of these voted 


Democracy in 1895 


White— Democratic and Populist. 


At this time the President was a Democrat and 
the Democrats controlled the Senate by 44 to 38, 
and the Lower House of Congress by 220 to 128. 


Pennsylvania, in asking for a tariff upon the Steel Trust 
articles, put it upon the ground that it is his home in 
dustry? Do not the Representatives from the Woolen 
Trust districts come here and ask protection on woolen 
goods because it is their home industry? Does not every 
member from the districts of the trusts put their de- 
mands upon the ground that it is their home industry? 


[ Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


A campaign orator, using the full license permitted to epigramma- 
tists, once said: ‘‘ Democracy is a faith, Republicanism is an appetite.’’ 


The Democratic Press 


TTNHROUGHOUT the East, the North, and the Northwest, if there is 
| any large daily newspaper that calls itself Democratic, except the 
one in Buffalo owned by Mr. Mack, the Democratic national chairman, it 
does not now foree itself on the memory. The New York ‘‘ World’’ 
would indignantly repudiate the label ‘‘Democratic.’’ The Baltimore 
‘‘Sun’’ left the Democrats last summer. In Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, or Portland, where is the paper that calls itself ‘‘ Democratic’? 
Colonel Watterson’s ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ is still orthodox, and Congress- 
man Hiteheock runs the Omaha ‘‘ World-Herald’’ as a Democratic paper 
In the South there are papers that are Democratic 
most of the Southern Congressmen who voted against free lumber They 


in the same sense as 


have not rebuked their Congressmen for breaking faith 











William Shakespeare 


vVOTHING can withstand facts. 
Darwinism, at first a_ theory, 
conquered at last because facts 
supported it; the Higher Criti 
cism won its victory, too, by 
facts; tuberculosis and disease are 
vanishing because facts as men 
handle them are against them. 
Facts can upset old systems of 
belief and overturn the habits and 
badly built works of men. Great 
are facts, for, as a poet said, they are the sons of truth. 

It is a fact, though a newly known one, that the name 
of Francis Bacon is signed, by a simple acrostic, in the 
poems and plays known to the world as those of William 
Shakespeare. This fact has been discovered by William 
Stone Booth of Cambridge, Massachusetts (not of Har 
vard University). He has proved it true that Bacon’s 
name is written into the immortal Plays, where it has 
stood, a sign manual, unseen till this day. 

This fact is an astonishing fact. It recalls other and 
unsuccessful attempts to produce similar facts—notably 
those of Ignatius Donnelly and Mrs. Gallup. It leads 
us to reread with cireumspection the biographies of 
Shakespeare, and to pull down old school and college 
lecture notes on the subject. It should lead us eventu 
ally to conclude that the life of William Shakespeare 
and much that appertains thereto, which we have been 
taught as fact, is an idle tale, bulwarked up by uncon 
sidered and very recondite trifles, and is, in short, no 
fact at all and that Francis Bacon is responsible for this 
great English poetry. It leads us, incidentally, to recall 
the intolerance of those who have got into currency poor 
jests about an exceedingly brilliant theory of authorship. 
[t leads us, finally, to marvel at the ingenuity of the 
man who, by sheer experiment, uncovered this cipher, and 
blew the dust of three centuries from it and set it up for 
us to see. Here, then, is an exposition of this Fact. 








Acrostics 

7. valentine plan of making the first letters of the 

lines of a poem spell a name is familiar to all. The 
puzzle columns of the magazines furnish examples of such 
elementary acrostics. ‘They call for a trifling skill in 
the maker and for little or none in the decipherer. The 
drawback about this variety of acrostic for the purposes 
of secrecy is that it is perfectly patent to any one. It 
can not be said to conceal. Suppose, for example, the 
following words to be the first words of the lines of a 
poem, signed in this way with the name Francis Bacon: 


Free 

Rules 

And 

Now 

Come 

Is 

Sweet 

But 

A 

Choir 

On 

Never 
The acrostic is evidently in sight, and is obviously found 
by a definite rule; that is, you read on the initials of the 
first words of each line, starting at the top line and ending 
at the last It is clean-cut and precise It is an acrosti 


because the name begins and stops at a logical point 
The Baconian Acrostic 


a method used in the signatures of Francis Bacon 
But in the 


Baconian scheme the name is not spelled on the initials 


has its germ in this simple device 


of the lines. The significant lette re | p 
riet n the body of the 
Furthermore the Baconian acrostK ead throueh 
out the text, in this manne One reads to the ri ‘ 
the first line: then back, to the left on the cond line 
athen forward again, t the right, on the third line then 
‘bacl igain, to tle left n ti irth line ind " 
The path of ding threads t 1 tr 
r the meaning ! sil the text 


it were lisres is 


Collier’s 


Kacts About 


Francis Bacon 
And Some About 


Shakespeare 


‘For the third vice or disease of learning, which 
concerneth deceit or untruth, it is of all the rest 
the foulest; as that which doth destroy the essential 
Jorm of knowledge, which is nothing but a repre- 
sentation of truth: for the truth of being and 
the truth of knowing are one, differing no more 
than the direct beam and the beam reflected.”’ 


Learning,’’ Bk. | 


—"* Advancement of 
By WM. LEAVITT STODDARD 


only as a row of letters. The type form of such an acros 
tic is represented by the figure below. The dashes in 
the diagram stand for the non-significant letters—i. e., 
for those not used in spelling the name. The arrows in 
dicate the direction of reading. 


F-----------p--r--------- 
i 2 
SeecceseessHesceacescoaces 


ee ee eee 


----5-----b}---------a-- 


Sere Tee. Te Te. 
wee ee we ee perme eee rere 


Ne ----- ee - - - - He eee eer ee 
Figure I 


This diagram is but a skeleton. It exhibits solely the 
significant letters. Suppose, next, that we have a son 
net, a paragraph, a page, a single speech, or a column 
to be signed in this fashion. How are the signifi 
eant letters determined ? In the case of the acrostic 
where the significant letters were the initials of the 
lines, the rule was obvious. Here matters are dif 
ferent. 

To put it briefly: The name, say, Francis Bacon, will 
begin at some prominent place, such as a corner initial. 
To read the signature, you start with this #’ and pass 
along the lines, to the right on the first, back to the left 
on the second, and so on, taking the first r after that F'; 
the first a after that r; the first n after that a; and so 
on, choosing always the first desired letter in the spell 
ing of the name. Thus, the first » after the first o after 
the first ¢ (in the word Bacon) will close the acros 
tic. This » must fall at a perfectly definite place, such 
as a corner opposite to where the signature began. If it 
fell at an indifferent spot, there would be no acrostic. 
Such, reduced to its simplest form, is the method used 
to fix Francis Bacon’s name to the works of William 
Shakespeare. 

Before passing to an actual specimen, it is well to 
bear in mind a few variations. Often, instead of read 
ing the acrostie on all the letters, the cipherer, for the 
sake of convenience, limits his choice. Thus, the acros 
tic may be made only on the initial letters of the words. 
Again, it may be read on the terminal letters; that is, 


the first and last letters of the words. Again, on the 
capitals. Once this selection is made, however, the 


acrostic reads inflexibly according to it 


An Example 
lige verses in Figure II were photographed from the 
page facing the title-page of the First Folio edition 
of “Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
lragedies,” dated 1623. This poem is supposed to be by 


Ben Jonson. Besides thirty six plays, the Folio con 
tains a dedication, a preface, and a number of poems 
to the memory of William Shakespeare In one if 
these occurs the term “Sweet Swan of Avon,” which, 


ther with a reference in a second poem to. the 
it Stratford, has helped lead the world to 


monument 


identify he play vright with the actor Shakespeare 
\ll this prefatory matter and all the plays contain 
icrosti ignatures made on the general plan just 
eribed 


he aecrostie in this first poem in this first collects 
edition of the wonderful dramas begins with the first 
I’ on the first line, and runs to the first N of the last 
line, having passed through the whole composition 

Read on the terminals—the first and last letters of 


each ord spelling Francis Bacon 
On the top line, starting to the right, we find simp! 
e F' of Figure There is no r at the beginning or end 
ol anv word on t line We now read back, on the 





Francis Bacon 


second line, to the left. We light on the r of for as the 
first terminal r after the first terminal f. We must now 
seek the next terminal a. Continuing our thread-like 
course, on the third line, to the right, we get the a just 
before strife. Coming back, on the next line, we get as 
the first terminal » after this a the N of Nature. Con- 
tinuing onward, on the next line, to the right, we get, as 
the next ¢ after this », the ¢ of could. There is no ter- 
minal i till we arrive at the i of in, on the next line. 
Our s is in the word as. We have thus spelled Francis. 

Spell Bacon: Thread the next line, to the right, and 
continue to the left on the following one, looking for a 


terminal b. The first b we come to is that in brasse. 


To the Reader. 


This Figure, chat thou here feeft pur, 
It was for gentle Shakefpeare cut. 
Whercin the Grauer hada {trife 
with Nature, co out-doo the life : 
O, could he but hauedrawne his wit 
As well in brafle, ashe hach hic 
Hisface , che Print would then{urpafle 
AU, chat vvas ever vyritin braffe. 
But, fince he cannor, Reader, looke 
Norton his Picture, but his Booke. 


B. I. 


Figure 11—A photographic reproduction from the page op- 
posite the portrait of Shakespeare in the First Folio, 1623 


lhe a we get from all. Going to the right, again, 
we find that the first ce after this a is the e of cannot; 
continuing on the last line, to the left, we find the 
o in on, and the final n is the initial of Not. Thus, 
on the last word (in the order of reading) of the last 
line of the poem, the acrostic is concluded. We have 
spelled Francis Bacon. 


— This Figure, that thou here seest put, 


It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; <— 
— Wherein the Graver had «a strife 

with Nature, to out-doo the life: < 
— O, @ould he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he hath hit = 
— His face, the Print would then surpasse 

All, that was ever writ in Drasse. _ 
— gut, since he @annot, Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke. ae 

B. ke 


Figure 111—The heavy letters show the letters used in 


the first acrostic of Bacon’s name—Francis Bacon— 





and the arrows indicate the path of reading 
Let us take the edge words of the poem, thus: 


This Figure, that thou here seest put, 


It cut ; 
Wherein strife 
with life: 
O wit 
As hit 
His surpass¢ 
All brasse 
But, looke 


Not on his Picture, but his Booke 


If you read on the initials of these words. beginning 
at the B of But, and going straight up, then across the 
top line to the right, then down: then back, to the left 


along the last line, you will read Bacon, concluding the 
icrostie at the N of Ne 

If you read simply on dé lettey poen 
in the ime direction, be hefore, read 
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various forms, and sometimes with one of his titles. 


Bacon, ending as before. If you read on the last two 
lines alone, on all the letters, to the right on the first 
line and back to the left on the second, you will read 
Bacon, beginning and ending as before. 

This poem is supposed to be by Ben Jonson. If you 
read from the B of the signature B. J., to the right, 
upwards, in and out on alternate lines, as before, this 
time considering the initials of the words only, through- 
out to the first line of the poem, and back again, you 
will finally come to the N of Not in the last line, hav- 
ing spelled Ben Jonson. (The letter ¢ is, of course, the 
same as j; the reader should beware the “long s’”—f.) 

Bacon’s name is signed to Shakespeare’s works in 
Fran- 
cisco Bacono (that is, possibly, “by Francis Bacon”) 
is a frequent spelling. This spelling lends itself with 
peculiar aptness to the acrostic form. For instance, 
the surname and given name may be started from 
opposite corners and meet on a common O. Again, 
the name may turn on the O as on a pivot, backing 
out to the end, thus, F'rancisconocaB. In each ease, 
however, the same method is used, and the whole see- 
tion of type is transversed. 


“The Tempest” 


“FEXIE Tempest” is the first play in the Folio. In it 

| over ten signatures have been found. One of the 
neatest is in the epilogue, a facsimile of which is printed 
herewith (Figure IV). 


EPILOGVE, 
Spoken by Profpero. 





a No myCharmes are allore-throwne, 
= Andwhat ftrength Ihaue's mine gwne. 

>| Which is moft fainr: now" tis true 
Linuaft be heere confinde by yeu, < 
>| Grfent to Naples, Let me not 
Since! Laue my Dukedome got , + 
>| And pardon'a the deceiuer, dwell 
Inshis bere Iland, by your Spell, < 
>| Bus releafe me from my bands 
with the hele of your good bands : < 
>| Gentle breath of yours, my Sailes 
Muft fill, or elfe my proiett failes, <— 
>| which was to pleafe: Now Iwant 
— to enforce: Art toinchant, < 
>| And my endsng is defpaire, 
rolefel be velaca'd owl < 
>| Which pierces fa, that it affaults 

Mercy 1t felfe, and frees alt faults. < 
>| Asyou from crimes would pardon'd be, 


Let your Indulgence [es me free. < Exit, 








Figure 1V—Lpilugue to “*The Tempest” 


Read from the f of free, the last word on the last line, 
to the left, upward, alternately on the lines, to the 
right and to the left, spelling, on the initials, Fran 
cisco. You will arrive at the O of ore-throwne. Read 
from the b of be, the last word of the next to the last 


line, upward, to the right, spelling on the initials 
You will arrive at the O of ore-throwne. The 
acrostie is therefore “keyed.” 


Bacono. 





THE RAPE OF 


LVCRECE. 


FR om the befieged Ardea allin poft, 
Borne by the truftlefle wings offalfe defire, 
Luft-breathed Tarqvin, leaues the Romanhoft, 
Andto Colatium beares the lightleffe fire, 
VVhich in pale embers hid, lurkes to afpire, 
And girdle with embracing flames, the waft 
Of Corarines fairloue, Lycxrece the chaft, 


Hap'ly that name of chaft, vnhap'ly fet 
This bateleffe edge on his keene appetite: 
VVhen C oratinevnwilely did notlet 
To praife the cleare ynmatched red and w 
VVhich triumph in that skie of his delight 
VVhere mortal ftars as bright as heaués Beau 
VVith pure afpects did him peculiar duetic 
B 


Figure V 


Collier’s 


on ’ 
‘The Rape of Lucrece” 


—_—. Rape of Lucrece” was published in 1594, about 
the time that Shakspere was making a go of his 
acting. It was dedicated to the Earl of Southan:pton, an 
intimate friend of Bacon’s. Figure V_ is a_ facsimile 
of the first page of this book. The acrostics are as 
follows: 


F THE RAPE OF 
R 


R A 
\ fe N 
Name of C 
° | 
Cc 
A name 


f 
\B N 


Figure VI 


Read from the B which stands by itself on the bottom 
of the page, below the last stanza, to the right, up- 
ward, spelling on the terminal letters Bacono, and then, 
turning on the 0, ocsicnarF’, that is, Mrancisco backward. 
you will arrive at the F of Of on the first line of the 
title, having read through the whole page. 


™~ » 
Note the F . at the beginning of the poem. Read 
> 


from the F on the initials of the words to the right, 
downward, spelling Fran (Bacon often signed himself 
with this abbreviation). Y¥ou will arrive at the n of 
name, in the first line of the second stanza. Then read 
from the B at the bottom of the page, either to the 
right or to the left, upward, spelling also on the initials 
Bacon. You-will arrive at the same n. The name Fran 
Bacon is thus keyed. 

It is interesting further to note that you can spell the 
word Bacon on the initials to this same n, beginning with 
the B of the second line of the poem, and gcing to the 
right, downward. Figure VI 
graphically. 


shows these acrostics 


THE RAPE OFLVCRECE, 
This fayd, he ftrooke his hand vpon his breaft, 


And kitt the fatall knife to end his vow: 

And to his proteftation vrg'd the reft, 

VVho wondring at him, did his words allow. 

Then ioyntlie tothe ground their knees they bow, 
And that deepe vow which Brvtvs made before, 
He doth againe repeat, and that they fwore, 


VVhen they had fworne to this aduifed doome, 
They did conclude to beare dead Lvcrece thence, 
To {hew her bleeding bodice thorough Roome, 
And foto publih Tar qvins fowle offence; 
VVhich being done, with fpeediec diligence, 

The Romaines plaufibly did giue confent, 

To Taravins cucrlafting banifiment. 


N 
FINIS. 


The acrosties on the last page of “The Rape of Lucrece” 
are as follows: 

Read from tlie b of breast. the last word of the first 
line (to the right or to the left), downward, spelling, 
on the initials, Bacon. You will arrive at the capital 
V just above FININ. It looks as if this V had been set 
there to attract attention to the cipher. 


i ™“* Pas \ 
/ \ C N 
N 0 : 
\, / 0 / 
Na N % UR 

~— FINIS —FINIS 


Again read from the F of FINIS, to the right or to 


the left, through one or through both stanzas and back, 
spelling continuously on the terminal letters Fran Bacon 
You will end at the capital A The above diagrams show 
these acrostics graphically. The first and last pages of 


this poem are, therefore. signed through and through 


with Bacon’s name. 
Considerations 


contain roughiv. two hundred of 


FENUHE “First Folio” 
these acrostics They oceur on the first and last 
pages of the plays with few 


exception ind practi illy 


always on the wrongly numbered pages, of which there 
are many In modern editions of Shakespeare the acros 
ties are lost. since thev are purely typographical, and 
must have been adjusted, 1f not Inserted, in proot Vel 

and Adonis.” “The Passionate P rim.” “The Pheenix and 


13 


the Turtle,” are among the books where these acrostics 
exist. Bacon’s name is also signed by an acrostie to a 
book of “Essayes, Religious Meditations, Places of Per- 
swasion and Difswasion,” as well as to a “Translation of 
Certaine Psalms,” both volumes bearing his name in the 
dedication. 

Can these signatures be accidents? 
one might be an accident. In fact, an exceltent signature 
of Francis Bacon has been discovered on a page of a 
book of poems by Shelley. This is an indication of the 
truth that it is possible, though unlikely, to find one any 
where by accident. If a certain train from New York 
encountered a cow on the track, say one mile out of each 
important station on the way to Boston, we should be 
driven to the conclusion that human design was at work, 
for cows are not noted for concerted action. In regard, 
more particularly, to these acrostic signatures in Shake- 
speare, a mathematician has stated that one from corner 
to corner on the first page of a book and a second from 
corner to corner on the last page of the same book (as 
in the case of “The Rape of Luerece’’) utterly removed 
all doubts as to the accidental nature of the cipher. 

Fortunately for Bacon, however, Providence does not 
work haphazard. The question now comes: Does not the 
making of the acrostic seriously hamper the writer? 
Let me answer with a practical specimen. I am writing 
this paragraph to state a definite idea. I wish at the 
same time to sign it with an acrostic of the name Francis 
Bacon. If, therefore, the reader will read on the ter- 
minal letters, beginning at the first letter of the para- 
graph, and spell in the regular way, weaving in and out 
as before, alternately, to the right and left, he will find 
that he will conelude with the last letter of the last 
word of the paragraph, thus closing the acrostic. After 
the first draft of this paragraph, the changes I had to 
make so that it would embrace the cipher came to about 
sever, 


It is possible that 


Some Facts About Shakespeare 


ea are commonly accepted as the facts of the 
life of William Shakspere (note the spelling of 
the Stratford man’s name) of Stratford are as follows: 

He was born in 1564. He was married in 1582. A 
child was born in 1583, and twins in 1585. In 1593 the 
name of William Shakspere is mentioned in a list of 
actors in the Lord Chamberlain’s company. In 1597 
he entered into a contract to purchase New Place. His 
name appears from 1598 on in various legal documents, 
one of which is an application for a grant of coat armor 
to his father. His name further appears on assessors’ 
books and the parish register, from which we may safely 
deduce that he was a taxpayer and a property holder. 
About 1610-11 he is thought to have retired to Stratford. 
In 1616 he died. 

“On April 25 Shakespeare was interred,” say two 
biographers in chorus, “in the parish church, and hon- 
ored with a tomb in the chancel, not as a poet, but as 
improprietor of tithes. His grave was covered with a 
flat stone, bearing the inscription known to all [‘Good 
friend, for Jesus’ sake,’ ete.]—artless indeed, but adapted 
to the capacity of the sextons for whose admonition it 
was designed.” Probably this is as detailed a record of 
the funeral as is extant. 

William Shakspere left no books, no manuscripts, no 
correspondence. His second best bed he willed to his 
wife. His children apparently could not sign their 
names. ‘The gleanings of nearly three centuries have 
ascertained no evidence that a court would admit other 
than tradition, and some one’s say-so, concerning the 
incidents of his life, his personal friends, or his career. 
As an actor the ghost in “Hamlet” seems to have been 
his best part. Of his handwriting we have nothing but 
five signatures and (perhaps) the words “by me.” 

Out of these facts and conjectured facts, out of con 
temporary references, and uncontemporary references, 
hoth real and inferred, to Shakspere the actor and 
Shakespeare the writer, and out of the mention in the 
Folio of Stratford and the “Swan of Avon” (in poems 
which contain acrostic signatures) has grown the most 
learned, positive, and untruthful mass of biography. 


The Stratford Sentiment 


“i o country around Stratford presents the perfee 

tion of quiet English scenery; it is remarkable for 
its wealth of lovely wild-flowers, for its deep meadows on 
each side of the tranquil Avon, and for its rich, sweet 
woodlands. The town itself, in Shakspere’s time, num 
bered about 1.400 inhabitants; a town of scattered timber 
houses, possessing two chief buildings—the stately church 
by the riverside and the Guildhall, where companies of 
players would at times perform when the corporation 
secured their services. ... Here and probably in a low 
ceiled room of a house in Henley Street, William Shak 
spere was born, in April, 1564. Upon what day we ean 
not be certain; but upon the 26th he was baptized, and 
there is a tradition that the date of his death was the 
anniversary of his birthday.” 

Dowden’s condensed biography prints sixteen pages of 
the same placid tenor under the head of “Life.” Facts 
are few and far between. ‘lhe bulk of the reading mat 
ter is plainly guide-book stull, or else taken down at the 
dictation of a lively historical imagination. Other popu 
lar authors who have produced the same kind of litera 
ture are Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. Hamilton Mabie. 

What is true of one of the Shakspere biographies is, 
in general, true of them all 
assiduously examined, collated with the philosophy of 
the thought of the era, and ponderously guessed over. 
rhe grand result is an extraordinary mingling of tradi 
tion, illogical deduction, and very wiseacre speculation. 
It emanates from the i 
conjecture, but as_ fact 


Dusty papers have been 


chools and colleges, and it is 
taught. not 
Stratford is a religion with most people, and all are 
Sentiment has thus 


Shak spere of 


dubbed hereties who pry into it 


egged scholarship on to outdo itself, and the country 
bordering the Avon, with its local anecdotes and charm 
ing landscapes, testifies even to-day to tl fact that 
hrines can be made to pay rhe Shakspere-Shakespeare 








Collier’s 


BASEBALL, 


Il 


Working Out the 
Game 


By 
WILL IRWIN 


@ The first article in this 
series, *‘Before the Pro- 
fessionals Came,"’ appeared 
in the issue of May 8 


“The American public wants 
its excitement rolled up in a 
package and handed out quick.” 

—Christy Mathewson. 


‘Boys, you’ve heard the new 
rules read. Now the question is: 
what can we do to beat them?” 
—Annual address of “Buck” 
Ewing upon opening the season. 


HEN the Civil War spread base- 
ball to every corner of the coun- 
try, it was still, nominally, an 
amateur game. But profession- 
alism had been working in the 
structure of the old National 
Association of Baseball Players. 
In 1867-69 Harry Wright, the 
first manager and club owner, 
was gathering his great team, 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings— 
out-and-out professiongls all. In 1871 the amateur 
association practically gave up the struggle. The 
first professional association, formed in that year, be- 
came the high court of baseball authority, the arbiter 
of rules; and so the professionals have governed ever 
since. 

In another article I shall describe the business side 
of baseball; tell how the game fell among gamblers, 
how the formation of the National League saved it, why 
it has remained a clean sport. The pertinent thing here 
is that the professionals worked it out to a perfection 
impossible under amateur control. Playing the game 
for money, they must please the public—and the Ameri- 
can public wants quick action. Playing the game to 
win, because winning means heavy gate receipts and 
large salaries, they have put their best brains into learn 
ing the possibilities of every department. Further, they 
have set and established the spirit and ethical cast of 
the game, which is: Get all that you can out of the rules. 
In this it differs from the ethical spirit of such a game 
as cricket, which has remained about the same for fifty 
years because there are certain things in cricket, not 
forbidden in the rules, which “no fellow will do.” The 
college president who, upon seeing his first curve ball, 
denounced it as an example of trickery in athletics, took 
a position that was the antithesis of the baseball attitude. 
Alertness—getting everything possible within the law 
—is the spirit of baseball, as it is also the spirit of 
America. This is our ethical flaw, but our practical 
virtue. 

Let us consider now the state of the game in the late 
sixties, the game which Harry Wright found when he 
established the Cincinnati Red Stockings. It was already 
twice as fast as cricket, but only half as fast as the 
game we know. Matehes sometimes lasted four and five 
hours. When the Atlantics of Brooklyn and the Ath 
letics of Philadelphia met in 1866 for the second national] 
championship, they began at two o’clock and quit at the 
end of seven innings on account of darkness—score, 
33 to 33. They were still playing without gloves or 
defensive armor of any kind. The pitcher was now con 
fined in a box six feet square. The batter straddled a 
line drawn from the home plate at right angles to the line 
from home to second base. In theory, the pitcher was 
still limited to the old-fashioned “bowling” delivery. It 
was twenty years before he was fully freed from arti 
ficial restraints. He must swing his arm, “as nearly 
as possible perpendicular and without jerk or throw.” 
Pitchers, as a matter of fact, were already conspiring 
to beat this. Alphonse Martin—‘‘Old Slow Ball”—of 
the Brooklyn Eckfords, had developed a puzzling deliv 
ery which broke down at the plate and which was first 
cousin to the modern curve. To do this he had to stretch 
the rules. Arthur Cummings had discovered that he 
could give additional velocity to the ball by a smart 
whip of his Pr ist just as it left his hand. So he 
accidentally put a horizontal spinning motion on the 





ball, and invented the first outeurve. By 1870 Bobby 
Matthews had the trick, and the curve was coming in 

There was no regulation baseball. The size, a little 
greater than that of the one we now use, was regulated 
by the rule the composition varied to suit the fancy 
of individual clubs. Harry Wright believed that no 


sharp fielding was possible with the very lively ball then 
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Anson’s Chicago Team of 1886.—‘* The Heroic Legion of Baseball” 


in general use; he insisted always on a dead ball. The 
modern “figure eight” sewing and the horsehide cover, 
coming in about then, saved many a hand from split- 
ting. As a matter of fact, every club had its favorite 
ball—lively for teams of heavy hitters, dead for teams 
of smooth fielders. This led to much jockeying between 
clubs. Suppose that two teams, one good at batting and 
the other at fielding, had decided to play with a lively 
ball. When the good fielders were “out,” the pitcher, 
did the umpire not watch him like a detective, would try 
to substitute a dead ball. 

Fielding was strenuous, but comparatively rudimen- 
tary. The first and second basemen remained frozen 
close behind their bases; the shortstop covered only the 
territory between second and third. Team play was a 
hit-and-miss affair. Certain crack infields had begun 
to signal among themselves for attempted double plays, 
but this was uncommon. The thing, however, which 
distinguished the fielding from that which we know 
to-day was its comparative slowness. To take a fast 
throw or grounder without gloves—and especially if the 
ball is elastic and heavy—one must give to it, must 
“ease up on it.” And that delays the throw. On the 
other hand, it was more graceful. Old-timers are never 
tired of praising George Wright’s ease and smoothness 
at shortstop. His hands, his arms, his whole body 
yielded to the impact; his “set” for his throw was 
only a continuation of the movement by which he 
caught the ball. As for the cateher, working behind 
the bat without mask, glove, or chest protector, he had 
to be as graceful and quick as a cat, even to live. The 
best of them had a system of protecting their heads 
and breasts with their arms. Yet even at that, no foot- 
ball player ever stood in greater danger than the old 
time catcher. “Uncle John” O’Neil retired in 1870 be 
cause a foul tip caught him in the hollow of a shoulder, 
just where the modern catcher is heavily protected, and 
spoiled his throwing forever. 

The batter slugged and slugged and slugged. He 
held his bat tightly by the extreme end, planted him 
self squarely on his two feet, and swung with all his 
might. Bunting was not yet practised, but they did 
have a maneuver now lost to baseball on account of a 
change in the rules—the “fair foul.” To Dicky Pearce, 
the man who made shortstop a real position, belongs 
the honor of its invention. He was a rather weak hitter, 
but he used his head. One day the pitcher served up a 
good slow ball to Dicky. He reached forward as far as 
he could, and struck it smartly to the ground in front 
of him. The ball hit fair, but it bounded foul, far be 
yond reach of the third baseman. Dicky ran to first 
yelling, like the Greek philosopher: “I’ve got it!” It 
was all right under the rules of that day. If a ball hit 
fair at the first moment of contact with the ground, 
it was fair, no matter where it went afterward. In 
1874 a Boston player hit a fair foul which went back 
over the ecatcher’s head and rolled out of the gate behind 
him. The umpire gave him his home run, and the final 
judgment of history holds that the umpire was right; 
but he nearly lost his life. 

But the main thing which differentiated the old game 
from the modern was the matter of balls and strikes 
“Nine balls take your base” had been the rule since 
1863; but the umpire began that terrible count onl) 
after the pitcher had persisted in throwing bad ones 
The batter called for a “high” or “low” ball, and a 
pitch over the plate, if it went “high” when he de 
manded “low,” or “low” when he demanded “high,” might 
be a called ball. “Three strikes” was out: and in case 
the batter persistently refused to strike at good ones, the 
umpire might call a strike on him. 

The history of improvement in baseball is main] 
the history of certain oreat teams and creat leaders 
Harry Wright’s Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1868-70 
his Boston team of the early seventies, the Providenes 





ae. 
, George Wright.— From a pho- 
tograph taken when he was 
shortstop of the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings. Now a rich 
sporting-goods manufacturer, 
he was the greatest fielder of 
the middle period of baseball 


team of the late seventies, Anson’s Chicago team of the 
eighties, Hanlon’s Baltimore team of the nineties, and 
Chance’s Chicago team of this period—from them or 
through them, in one fashion or another, have come the 
great changes in the game. 

Harry Wright played cricket before he saw a base 
ball. His was a great athletic family. The first of the 
American line was a mighty cricketer both here and 
in England. His two sons, Harry and George, were phe- 
nomenal baseball players in their generation; and Beals 
C. Wright, the son of George, is the American tennis 
player who won both his single matches last year in 
the International Tennis Tournament at Melbourne. 
Harry, learning our game on the old Elysian Fields 
before the war, brought to his playing a cricketer’s 


comprehension of team-work and batting. When he 
founded the Red Stockings he tried to put team-work 
into his men. “Play for scores, not hits,” he told them; 


and his team really practised sacrifice hitting, though 
they did not call it that. The old-time baseball players 
had always slid to bases feet first. In the sixties a 
soston player named Mose Chandler electrified the crowd 
by diving into home head first for a steal. Wright in- 
corporated that maneuver into his team-work. 


The First Bunt 
IM MURNANE, now writing baseball 


from Boston, laid down the first bunt 
2? and beat it out. He was a great first 
baseman, quick as a cat in his fielding 
and fleet as a stag on the lines, but 
weak in hitting. He tried to master 
the fair foul; and one day he rolled 
off from his bat a little, weak tap which 
died in front of the pitcher’s box. At that time pitchers 
in general did little fielding. Before this one had gath 
ered himself together, Tim Murnane was on first. This 
caused him to experiment. He flattened off one side of 
his bat, against the rules and regulations of the game, 
and practised until he could “lay them down.” It appears 
that bunting became a lost art after Murnane passed his 
best baseball days; as late as 1889 we find the newspa 
pers referring to it as a “freak play.” 

In 1874 the National Association of Professional Base 
ball Clubs, then the governing body, took cognizance of 
the managers who wanted to shorten up the game fo1 
the benefit of attendance, and passed charily and experi 
mentally the first strict “called-ball” rule. The umpire 
must call all bad balls; for now he was “standing up 
by the plate when the pitching was not too swift,” and 
was in a position to judge accurately. If the pitcher 
failed to put the ball over the plate, the umpire must, 
upon first offense, warn him. If he persisted, the third 
failure was to count as “one ball.” Three more and 
another ball; and so on until he had three balls called 
upon him, when the batter might take his first base. 








If the batter was hit by the pitcher, that counted as 
a ball. Practically, the batter had twelve balls and an 
indeterminate number of strikes—that lay in the dis 


cretion of the umpire 
Pitchers were growling against the restrictions on their 


play As the rule stood, the pitcher could use only thi 
straight, underhand heave, the motion by which on 
handles a bowling ball. Strictly interpreted, this would 
have made curve-pitching impossible, since to produce a 
urve ore must first produce a spin. As a matter of 
fact, i was almost impossible, with swift pitching, to 
tell w .ether the pitcher did jerk his elbow. So in 1872 
the ' vislators of the game amended that rul At first 
the, allowed him to jerk or throw so long as he kept 
his hand below his hip Later they removed all re 
trictions on the pitch, except that it must be delivered 
iderhand. So the modest outeurves of Bobby Matthew 
ind Cummings, the dying fall of Martin, and the lig 
crop of Bond grew into the modern repertoire of curve 
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The Baltimore Team of 1894.—From them, more than from any other team, came the 
inside game. The all-America five-year team of this period contained eight Baltimore players. Jirst baseman, 
This team invented a system of play—the “hit and run”? game; not strictly new but 
the Baltimore team brought it into general use. For many years this method was invincible 


and shoots. Before 1883, when all restrictions were 
taken from the pitcher, first-class baseball knew every 
curve except the rare and disputed rise, which must be 
delivered overhand. About these things I shall write 
more fully when I come to describe the theory and prac- 
tise of pitching. 


The Coming of Anson 


-HIS period of important baseball legis- 
lation and improvement came in the 
middle and late seventies, or coinciden- 


organization of the National League. 
Though the progress of the game was 
steady from that time forth, though 
players were learning continually the 
finer points of fielding and batting, nothing revolutionary 
happened in the way of rules until Anson got together 
his great Chicago team, the heroic legion of baseball. 

One important improvement, however, came outside 
of the rules and began outside of the profession. 
Catchers in the old game rather expected broken 
fingers. “Silver” Flint, at the end of his career, an- 
nounced Officially that every joint in his fingers had 
been broken at least once. But they did object to hav- 
ing their noses broken, their teeth knocked out, and 
their foreheads pushed in, by fast foul tips. An ama- 
teur of parts introduced the first defensive armor to 
guard against such accidents. He cut out of soft rub- 
ber a mouthpiece, which protected at least the teeth. 
This served for several years. 

In 1877 Thayer, the Harvard captain, tried to intro- 
duce one Tyng, a good, all-round player, to catch behind 
the bat. Tyng demurred. He had some regard for his 
life and his manly beauty, he said; he’d be doggoned 
and several other things if he’d go in there without any 
protection for his face. One day as Thayer stood in 
the gymnasium chewing on his troubles, his eye lit on 
a fencer carrying a mask. It was a falling apple for 
Thayer. He borrowed the mask, put it on, and caught 
a few balls experimentally. He found that the wire 
covering over the eyes was an obstacle to perfect tech- 
nique. So he took the mask to a tinsmith and asked 
him to cut out eyeholes, large enough for a man to see 
and small enough to obstruct a baseball. The tinsmith, 
who played himself, had something better to offer. Why 
not a contraption made like a fencing mask, but with 
a wide, firm mesh? They trimmed and tinkered until 
they had built on the frame of the fencing mask a thing 
which contemptuous Yale opponents, in the series which 
followed, called a “bird cage.” But the professionals 
saw it, the sporting goods stores took it up and im- 
proved it, and it came to pass that a man could catch 
without danger of a twisted nose. 

The permission now given the pitcher to “jerk” or 
“throw” the ball split so many palms behind the bat that 
players and audiences permitted the catcher to do some 
thing for his hands. Although underhand delivery as 
a general rule does not produce the speed of overhand, 








Joe McGinnity of this generation has shown us how fast 
a ball a man may send in from below the shoulder. 
Timidly, tentatively, catchers began to wear fingerless 
gloves, with light padding on the palms. This did not 
prevent broken fingers. The catcher, if he expected to 
take first-class delivery, still had to learn “easing off.” 
Next came the first body protectors, crude affairs of hair, 
worn shamefacedly under the shirt—as the first football 
players to use shin-guards put them under their stock- 
ings. With all these improvements, it became possible 
for umpires to stand up behind the bat; and at last 
strict strike and ball rules could be enforced. 

It was in 1883 that Arthur Irwin, playing shortstop 
for Providence, broke the third and fourth fingers of his 
left hand—and revolutionized the fielding game. He 
still shows a little finger bent in almost at right angles, 
and says as he shows it: “That did it.” 

Then a club was a team, not two or three teams. They 
entered the struggle with ten or, at the most, eleven men 
—a full team and one or two substitutes. If there were 
two pitchers, the one not in the box served as an out- 
fielder. A man took a day off only for serious cause. 
So Irwin, star infielder, had to devise some way of beat- 
ing his injuries. He consulted a glover. They took a 
buckskin driving glove, many sizes too large, padded it, 
made a fastening at the back, and sewed the third and 
fourth fingers together to make room for bandages. The 
crowd, Irwin knew, would forgive him because of his 
mangled condition. From the first time he took a 
grounder with that glove, he noticed that he could now 
“meet” the ball solidly. He did not have to “ease off,” 
and he could get away his throw quicker than any other 
man on the infield. John Montgomery Ward of the New 
York team observed this. With monumental moral cour- 
age he got a glove like Irwin’s and used it in a game. 
No one hooted him for his cowardice. Within two weeks 
after Irwin and Ward first took their gloves around the 
circuit, a sporting-goods firm had orders from _profes- 
sionals for a hundred like them. By the next season 
nearly every professional was wearing one of the “Irwin 
gloves.” Denny, the rugged old third baseman, was a 
conspicuous exception. To the end of his days in base- 
ball he played barehanded. 

In one respect this improvement came in the very 
nick of time. In 1883-4, after long years of experiment 
and argument, the pitchers had got their liberty. They 
could now throw the ball overhand and free-armed. 
Having a box to get a running start and a shorter line 
to the plate than at present, they developed unprece- 
dented speed. It needed more catchers than pitchers for 
a first-class team, so hard was this delivery on hands. 
The catchers took up the new-fangled glove with enthu- 
siasm. Manufacturers made them larger and larger; but 
still the fingered glove did not quite serve the purpose. 
In 1888, Jim White, a third baseman, sewed a leather 
plate on the face of his infielder’s glove and got thereby 
good results with hot liners. Immediately the big 
catcher’s mitt, claimed by two or three different in- 
ventors, became a feature of the game. 


The Original St. Louis Browns (1875).— Anson's stumbling-block ; their 


“ee 


Comiskey, played 


deeper ** than man had ever 


played before, and all the Browns stood well off their bases. The 
Chicago team imitated their St. Louis rivals in this vital improvement 


It was revolutionary, this improvement. It let into 
first-class baseball hundreds of quick, active, hard-throw- 
ing men who did not have the rugged hands and mighty 
forearms necessary for barehanded fielding. The old- 
timers have another name for it. “Hundreds of men are 
playing big league baseball now who aren’t natural 
players,” they say. “Take away those pillows and see’ 
how long they’d last!” An infielder had no longer to 
devote a part of his attention and courage to “watching 
out for his hands”; he could now put his attention on 
the game. Because one need no longer “ease off” on the 
ball, it quickened fielding immeasurably. It made mod- 
ern pitching possible; for few catchers could have taken 
barehanded, or with palm gloves, the swift shoots and 
spitballs which we know in this period. One may say 
that the glove is the father of improved “inside” baseball. 

All the changes of that period were revolutionary, for 
the “high” and “low” ball was abolished in 1886-87. This 
and the new pitching rule altered not only the spirit of 
baseball, but also its personnel. Batters who had been 
accustomed to judge balls which rose to them from the 
ground could do nothing with balls which dropped on 
them from the sky. Men who had hit only at one height 
found themselves unable to cope with pitchers licensed 
to put the ball anywhere between the hip and the shoul- 
der. An old generation went forever out of the game. 


From Big to Little Scores 


AM ahead of my story chronologically. 
In all the early years of the National 
League—founded in 1876—the duel be- 
bits, tween the batsman for large scores and 
uw) Y the pitcher for small ones was going 
on; and always, as from the beginning 
of the game, the pitcher was winning. 
. That tendency has been persistent, from 
the sixties when the Red Stockings trimmed opponents by 
scores like 103 to 14, and when two Iowa teams regis- 
tered 287 to 86, until the twentieth century, when big 
league teams rarely score more than ten tallies to a side. 

It has seemed an inevitable tendency of the game. 
Time and again the rule-makers have tried to introduce 
improvements assisting the batter and base-runner, only 
to be beaten off the boards by the progress of pitching 
and fielding. And as their futile part in this struggle, 
year by year the legislators have reduced the number of 
called balls. Incidentally, a relic of the 1850 game long 
lingered in the strike-and-ball rule; a third-strike taken 
by the catcher on the first bound was an out; an out, 
also, was a foul taken on first bound. That was not abol- 
ished until 1880, in which year the number of called 
balls went down to eight. The next year it was seven. 
“Hit by pitcher” was still a called ball, but the rules 
provided that a pitcher who intentionally hit a batsman 
was amenable to a fine. The year 1884 saw six balls and 
three straight strikes. In 1887 it became five balls and 
four strikes, and “hit by pitcher, take your base,” made 
its first appearance. It went back next year to three 
strikes and five balls; and in 1889 we came at last to 






(Continued on page 26) 























The Cincinnati Red Stockings (1869).—The pioneer all-professional team. 
doubtless stand. The 
nan with side whiskers in the center of the standing group is Harry Wright. 


In this season they won every game a record which will 


The other one similarly provisioned as to beard is Asa Brainard, the pitche yr 


then one of the great pitche rs. 


a good baseball team. Chicago is now the **hest baseball town. 


The “Forest Citys” of Rockford, 1.—Principal Western rivals of the old Red Stockings. 
The tall young man holding the baseball, third from the left of the group, is A. Gy Sp wlding, 
A commercial rival of Chicago, Rockford was Sirst to have 


Rockford is in the bush leagues 
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A suffragette team drawing Miss New and Mrs. Leigh after their release from prison. 








These two women broke the window of the Prime Minister’s official residence in Downing Street 


_ Mr. Asquith’s Prisoners 


Mrs. Pankhurst and Her Daughter, 


’ ALL the politicians in England, 
certainly Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her daughter Christabel have 
the largest following of loyal 
supporters to do their bidding 
without question and without 
regard to consequences to them 
selves. Seores of respectable 
women have gone to prison and 
suffered solitary confinement in 
prison garb on prison fare in 
order to support the Pankhursts’ war on Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet. There must be strong reasons for such loyalty 

Soon after Sir sagoas, He ampbell-Bannerman was called 
to the Premiership a delegation of sixty women waited 
upon him by appointment and made the reasonable re 
quest that he would agree to bring in some time during 
his seven years of probable incumbency, as a Govern 
ment measure, a bill to grant the suffrage to women on 
the same terms as men. The delegation was representa 
tive of the best women in England, and the request was 
reasonable because Parliament had been for fifteen years 
in favor of votes for women, as shown by the large major 





ities on such bills. They had been, however, private 
bills. and few measures not backed by the Government 
are likely to pass. The Premier replied that he could 
give no encouragement that the Government would offer 
such a bill. Immediately one of the women present 
exclaimed: “This means ‘war.’” Her fellow delegates 
applauded her with enthusiasm, and bitter “war” it has 
been ever since. 

On October 13, 1905. a verv large meeting was held 
in Manchester to celebrate tl] return of a Liberal Min 
istry to power, already completely assured at the coming 
election. Sir Edward Grey was the chief speaker At 
the close of his speech Annie Kenney. a mill-hand. at 
in the middle of the hall and asked the speak: hether 
the Liberal Government uld do anything for tl 
ing women and give them the vote She got 1 
although s veral men received ourtec s replies to tl 
questions from the fl She therefore | ! 


By MARY HUTCHESON PAGE 


down into her seat, and a steward of the meeting ran 
up and held his hat over her face. A babel of shouts 
arose: “Sit down.” “Be quiet.” “What’s the matter?” 
*Let the lady speak.” The chief constable of Manchester 
came down from the platform and asked Miss Kenney 
to write out her question. This was done and signed by 
her as member of the Oldham Committee of the card 
and blowing room operatives, representing 96,000 organ 


ized women The chief constable agreed to have the 
question answered from the platform. Sir Edward 
smiled when he had read the question, but failed to 


answer it in his reply to a vote of thanks. 

With flushed cheeks and eyes blazing with earnestness, 
Miss Kenney again rose and stood up in her seat, call 
ing: “The question! the question!” a trembling repre 
sentative of thousands of struggling women. The Lib 
eral leaders on the platform refused to reply, and 
thousands of angry men about her were shouting, ges- 
ticulating and threatening her. The stewards came hw 
rying to drag her down. Miss Christabel Pankhurst put 
one arm about the little woman to support her, and 
with the other warded off the blows of the angry men 
who were howling fiercely: ““Throw her out!” Scratched 
and bleeding they were dragged down the central aisle 


ind past the platform, always calling for the question, 
ind thrown into the street There they attempted to 
hold an lignation meeting, and started to speak to 
i great ut were summarily arrested for obstruc 
tion. Mi Pankhurst was further accused of assault 
m the police a ent to jail for ten davs 

Mean ile a revulsion of feeling had ecome over those 
within the hall, and the meeting broke up amid cries 
of: “Shame.” Sir Edward Grey attempted to explain 
that he had not replied to the qu tion heeause he did 
not think it likely to become a party question 

I is ho M Pankhurst discovered the efficiency 
of the militant tact in making woman suffrage a party 
q i! te the Cabinet It was the beginning of 
t] > t ent. When denounced for resort 
i { nbecomit tion. Miss Pankhurst replies that 
" Lele ! ‘ I lec the ne methods which we 


ere moderation itself compared 


England’s Suffragette Leaders— Two 


Sor Women” Who Worry the Government 


tnergetic Fighters for ‘‘Votes 


with the deeds of men reformers; and, finally, the militant 
methods have been justified by their success in bringing 
woman suffrage to the forefront of British polities.” 

The campaign of the Suffragettes, as outlined by Miss 
Pankhurst, was designed (1) to arouse publie opinion. 
(2) to weaken the prestige of the Cabinet Ministers at 
public meetings, (3) to defeat all Liberal candidates at 
the polls whether they believe in votes for women or not 
since a theoretical conviction avails nothing when they 
are not able to foree their leaders, the Cabinet, to sup 
port a bill actively. Mrs. Pankhurst has spoken with 
vreat frankness upon this point. After the defeat at 
Neweastle of the Liberal candidate, a delegation mack 
up of the managers of the Conservative campaign asked 
permission to wait upon her and formally thank het 
fer the aid she had given, a most significant recognition 
of her power. In receiving their thanks, Mrs. Pank 
hurst told them courteously that they were under n 
obligations whatever, because when the Suffragettes had 
turned the Liberals out of office, if the Unionist Part 
did not give women the vote, they would proceed to turn 
that party out in its turn. 


An Inheritance of Aggressiveness 


"Tl WOULD be enlightening to deserilx 
Mrs. Pankhurst after the Russian 
fashion as one of the ‘Intellectuals.’ 
Her grandfather narrowly escaped wit 
his life during the electoral reform 
riots in the first half of the la 
century. She herself was a sehool 
mate at Paris of the daughter of 
Henri Rochefort, the irreconcilable’ Republican 





principles she imbibed. Her husband Dr. Pankhurst 
drafted the Married Woman’s Property Act which b 
came the law, and had been associated with John 
Stuart Mill in the early movement to improve th 
ndition of women. Left at his death ith four small 
hildren to support, she ha held municipal offic 
responsibility and built up a busine of her own, whi 
he recently sold out, turning the yroceed into t 


funds of the Women’s Social and Political Union 





which she was the founder and which is the organize 


tion commonly called “the Suffragettes.” This union 
is distinct from the older and less militant women’s 


suffrage societies and the Women’s Freedom League. It 
is the bogey that is striking terror to the hearts of 
the Cabinet and forcing Mr. Asquith to live an almost 
subterranean life, habitually leaving buildings by the 
back door and sneaking from one official burrow to 
another by the darkest and least obvious path. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s influence is largely spiritual. Her 
policy of obstruction to the Government is only compara- 
tively “militant.” No one has ever been injured. With 
the exception of a broken window, no property has been 
destroyed. When she announces that she intends to go 
to the House of Commons at a certain time to present her 
grievances, and the Government calls out five thousand 
policemen to prevent her delegation of thirteen women 
from assaulting Parliament, she intends to make only a 
formal attempt to enter, She turns back before a supe- 
rior force, having accomplished a moral victory by at- 
tracting a hundred thousand sympathizers to the scene. 
She has proved the Government wrong in denying that 
she has the support of the people. At the same time, she 
approves of her daughter’s policy of active protest. She 
sees that in order to make the old, ridiculed, unromantic 
issue of woman suffrage a practical, political question it 
must be advertised. The attention of the electorate must 
be caught before its interest can be aroused. She wants 
the help of the men voters and she is getting it in a large, 
effective way. When she goes down to a borough to de- 
feat a Liberal candidate at a by-election, she persuades 
hundreds of Liberals to vote against their party as a 
simple matter of justice to women. 

A flood of light is shed on the character of Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst by this statement of policy: “Words,” 
she says, “serve but two uses in our militant movement. 
They serve to announce what we are going to do and, 
afterward, to explain why we have done it.” She is 
tired of words, of unfruitful argument, and resolving to 
engage the politicians in their own game, has repeatedly 
worsted them, and, unless all signs fail, will eventually 
drive them out of office or wring from them a reluctant 
support of her cause. Her admirers do not hesitate to 
claim that she is better equipped to be Prime Minister 
of England than Mr. Asquith. 

She has converted every daily newspaper in London 
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from an enemy to a supporter, with the exception of the 
“Times.” She has gained the sympathy of a large part 
of the electorate and defeated the Government candidates 
again and again. The press and the local Liberals have 
repeatedly warned the Government that the women 
would win the election if they did not “watch out,” and 
the women have not only won, but are more and more 
getting the credit of these by-election victories. Miss 
Pankhurst now claims that she can win any by-election 
in England. She is stronger in England than elsewhere, 
and at by-elections she can concentrate her forces on a 
limited electorate. She feels, no doubt, that later she 
can carry the day in Scotland and Wales and perhaps in 
Ireland. Her supporters firmly believe that when a gen- 
eral election comes she will have her organization in 
shape to win in that greater struggle and “turn the 
Liberals out.” 

The suffragettes prefer to go to prison rather than 
practically recant their dearest convictions; namely, the 
right to demand the vote in a way that they consider 
necessary and legal. 

Miss Pankhurst’s Militant Style 


HER trial Miss Pankhurst proved 
that the Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, had unconstitutionally in- 
structed the court just what sentences 
it should mete out to suffragettes. You 
may be sure that the women are using 
this gross injustice with the utmost 
effect on public opinion. The same 
Mr. Gladstone who dictates to courts what justice is, 
disclaims at one time any power to mitigate the rigors of 
prison discipline to these gentlewomen, and is forced later 
to acknowledge in the press that he has the power and 
that the responsibility is his. This puts the odium of the 
special tyranny invented for the suffragettes right where 
it belongs—at the doors of the Cabinet. 

Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s inconsistencies are not 
without features from which his enemies, the women, can 
take the comfort of humor. A sympathetic member of 
Parliament arose and asked the Home Secretary if there 
was not some way by which a woman of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s antecedents could be allowed more than one towel 
a week. Mr. Gladstone solemnly replied that he under- 
stood that she was allowed both a face towel and a bath 





towel every week, and that he had no power to interfere, 
adding that the women could escape from their punish- 
ment by giving bonds to keep the peace. But when Mrs. 
Drummond fainted in her cell from lack of air, he hur- 
riedly interfered by releasing her at once without bond 
or promise, for fear that she might get ill and die on his 
hands and thereby make trouble in the country. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter are supported by a 
large number of able women. Besides their late com- 
panion in jail, Mrs. Drummond, who is known as “‘Gen- 
eral,” owing to her astonishing capacity in marshaling 
vast crowds like the meeting in Hyde Park in June last 
of a quarter of a million souls, there are the two 
younger daughters of Mrs. Pankhurst and scores of fear- 
less and eloquent speakers. But the one who stands at 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s left hand is Mrs. Emmeline Pethick 
Lawrence. With Mr. Lawrence, she edits “Votes for 
Women,” the backbone of the movement, and an able, 
militant weekly. As treasurer of the union, she raises 
a hundred thousand dollars a year for the work. Her 
editorials are models of vigorous, persuasive reasoning. 
Her consistency and her moderation are admirable bal- 
last for the flights of eloquence that are not infrequent. 
She speaks without antagonism of “our men children who 
have so much to learn.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s plea at the trial was a powerful and 
impassioned speech that will linger in the memory of all 
who heard it. She dwelt upon the heavy injustices the 
laws place upon women, especially laboring women, and 
traced their sorrowful condition to their political impo- 
tence. It was evident that she was not thinking or acting 
for herself, but for those who needed her sacrifice. As 
usual, she lifted the question to the level of human sym- 
pathy and justice for the helpless. “We are not un- 
womanly,” she said. “We have tried every constitutional 
means. We have tried feminine influence and have had 
insult, abuse, and contempt. I have myself spent five 
weeks in Holloway Jail, and there were women there who 
had broken no law, but who had not been in a position to 
defend themselves adequately. I do not want you to 
think that we are women who enjoy this sort of thing. 
We are driven to it. We are determined to go on with 
this agitation cost us what it will. Only through legis 
lation can an improvement be effected in the position of 
women, and that legislation can never be secured unless 
we have the same power as men.” 
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Miss Pankhurst, as counsel at the trial, is in the dock with her 
Drummond. 
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their promise to the police to submit to arrest at six o° clock 


Drummond, Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter kept 


on a convenient day after important work was done 
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HOLLOWAY PRISON 
TO-NIGHT at 7 P.M. 


Procession meets Kingsway 5 30 
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A suffragette team drawing Miss New and Mrs. Leigh after their release from prison. 
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These two women broke the window of the Prime Minister’s official residence in Downing Street 


Mr. Asquith’s Prisoners 


Mrs. Pankhurst and Her 


* ALL the politicians in England, 
certainly Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her daughter Christabel have 
the largest following of loyal 
supporters to do their bidding 
without question and _ without 
regard to consequences to them 
Seores of respectable 
women have gone to prison and 
sulfered solitary confinement in 
prison garb on prison fare in 
order to support the Pankhursts’ war on Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet. There must be strong reasons for such loyalty 

Soon after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was ¢ alled 
to the Premiership a delegation of sixty women waited 
upon him by appointment and made the reasonable re 
quest that he would agree to bring in some time during 
his seven years of probable incumbency, as a Govern 
ment measure, a bill to grant the suffrage to women on 
the same terms as men. The delegation was representa 
tive of the best women in England, and the request was 
reasonable because Parliament had been for fifteen years 
in favor of votes for women, as shown by the large major 
ities on such bills. They had been, however, private 
bills. and few measures not backed by the Government 
are likely to pass. The Premier replied that he could 
give no encouragement that the Government would offe1 


selves. 





such a bill Immediately one of the women 
exclaimed: “This means ‘war.’” Her fellow 


applauded her with enthusiasm, and bitter “wat 





been ever since. 

On October 13, 1905, a verv large meeting was held 
in Manchester to celebrate the return of a Liberal Min 
istry to power, already completely assured at the coming 
election. Sir Edward Gre was the chief speaket \t 
the close of his speech Annie Kenney i mill-han 


in the middle of the hall and asked the speake1 hethe 
the Liberal Government ould do anything for the | 
ing women and give them the vote She got no ar el 
although several men receive courteou epli 

questions from the floor She therefor 


pre sed for an an el everal men near her foree 


Daughter, 


Sor Women’’ 


England’s Suffragette 


Who Worry the 


By MARY HUTCHESON PAGE 


down into her seat, and a steward of the meeting ran 
up and held his hat over her face. A babel of shouts 
“Be quiet.” “What’s the matter?” 
“Let the lad V spe: ik.” The chief constable of Manchester 
came down from the platform and asked Miss Kenney 
to write out her question. This was done and signed by 
her as member of the Oldham Committee of the ecard 
and blowing room operatives, representing 96,000 organ 
ized women The chief constable agreed to have the 
question answered from the platform. Sir Edward 
smiled when he had read the question, but failed to 
answer it in his reply to a vote of thanks 
With flushed cheeks and eyes blazing with earnestness, 
Miss Kenney again rose and stood up in her seat, call 
ing: “The question! the question!” a trembling repre 
sentative of thousands of struggling women. The Lib 
eral leaders on the platform refused to reply, and 
thousands of angry men about her were shouting, ges- 
ticulating and threatening her. The stewards came hur 
rying to drag her down. Miss Christabel Pankhurst put 
one arm about the little woman to support her, and 
with the other warded off the blows of the angry men 


arose: “Sit down.” 


who were howling fiercely: ““Throw her out! Scratched 
ind bleeding, they were dragged down the central aisle 
and past the platform, always calling for the question 
ind thrown into tl street There they attempted to 
hold in mation meeting. and started to spe ik to 
1 great ut were summarily arrested for obstru 
tion Mi ankhurst was further accused of assault 
m the we ent to jail for ten davs 
Mean i revulsion of feeling had come over those 
within the hall, and the meeting broke up amid cries 
of ‘Shame Sir Edward Gre ittempted to explain 
hat | had not replied to the qu stion because he did 
not thir li | to become a party que tion 
| i Vl Pankhurst discovered the efficiency 
militant j in makings oman suffrage a party 
ql pite { Cabinet. It was the beginning of 
the “Suffi tte” } ment. When denounced for resort 
’ ’ oT ' tio Mis Pankhurst replic that 
‘ny er me f ‘ the new methods which we 


e moderation itself compared 


Leaders—Two 


Government 


tnergetic Fighters for ‘‘Votes 


with the deeds of men reformers; and, finally. the militant 
methods have been justified by their success in bringing 
woman suffrage to the forefront of British polities.” 

The campaign of the Suffragettes, as outlined by Miss 
Pankhurst, was designed (1) to arouse publie opinion 
2) to weaken the prestige of the Cabinet Ministers 
publie meetings, (3) to defeat all Liberal candidates at 
the polls whether they believe in votes for women or not 
since a theoretical conviction avails nothing when they 
are not able to force their leaders, the Cabinet, to sup 
port a bill actively. Mrs. Pankhurst has spoken with 
vreat frankness upon this point. After the defeat at 
Neweastle of the Liberal candidate, a delegation madi 
up of the managers of the Conservative campaign ask: 
permission to wait upon her and formally thank hei 
for the aid she had given, a most significant recognition 
of her power. In receiving their thanks, Mrs. Pank 
hurst told them courteously that they were under n 
obligations whatever, because when the Suffragettes had 
turned the Liberals out of office, if the Unionist Part 
did not give women the vote. they would proceed to turn 
that party out in its turn 


An Inheritance of Aggressiveness 

T WOULD be enlightening to deseribe 
mS) Mrs. Pankhurst after the Russiat 
) fashion as one of the Intellectuals 
» ie 

3 Her grandfather narrowly escaped \ 
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oS 5 his life during the electoral 1 for i 
@, 8.2) lg — — ~ gl = | lhe .. i 
rtd, GS B Tse Wis CHOKE 
eo — mate at Paris of the daughte 
Henri Rochefort. the irreconcilable’ Re publican 
principles she imbibed. Her husband Di Pa iu 
drafted the Married Woman’s Property <Aet lich le 
came the law, and had been associated with John 
Stuart Mill in the early movement to improve thi 
ondition of women Left at his death ith tour mal 
children to support, she ha held a muni ipal offi 
responsibility and built up a busine of her own 


he reeently sold out proceeds inte 


turning the | 


funds of the Women’s Social and Political Union 





which she was the founder and which is the organize 
tion commonly called “the Suffragettes.” ‘This union 
is distinct from the older and less militant women’s 
suffrage societies and the Women’s Freedom League. It 
is the bogey that is striking terror to the hearts of 
the Cabinet and forcing Mr. Asquith to live an almost 
subterranean life, habitually leaving buildings by the 
back door and sneaking from one official burrow to 
another by the darkest and least obvious path. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s influence is largely spiritual. Her 
policy of obstruction to the Government is only compara- 
tively “militant.” No one has ever been injured. With 
the exception of a broken window, no property has been 
destroyed. When she announces that she intends to go 
to the House of Commons at a certain time to present her 
grievances, and the Government calls out five thousand 
policemen to prevent her delegation of thirteen women 
from assaulting Parliament, she intends to make only a 
formal attempt to enter. She turns back before a supe- 
rior foree, having accomplished a moral victory by at- 
tracting a hundred thousand sympathizers to the scene. 
She has proved the Government wrong in denying that 
she has the support of the people. At the same time, she 
approves of her daughter’s policy of active protest. She 
sees that in order to make the old, ridiculed, unromantic 
issue of woman suffrage a practical, political question it 
must be advertised. The attention of the electorate must 
be caught before its interest can be aroused. She wants 
the help of the men voters and she is getting it in a large, 
effective way. When she goes down to a borough to de- 
feat a Liberal candidate at a by-election, she persuades 
hundreds of Liberals to vote against their party as a 
simple matter of justice to women. 

A flood of light is shed on the character of Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst by this statement of policy: “Words,” 
she says, “serve but two uses in our militant movement. 
They serve to announce what we are going to do and, 
afterward, to explain why we have done it.” She is 
tired of words, of unfruitful argument, and resolving to 
engage the politicians in their own game, has repeatedly 
worsted them, and, unless all signs fail, will eventually 
drive them out of office or wring from them a reluctant 
support of her cause. Her admirers do not hesitate to 
claim that she is better equipped to be Prime Minister 
of England than Mr. Asquith. 

She has converted every daily newspaper in London 
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from an enemy to a supporter, with the exception of the 
“Times.” She has gained the sympathy of a large part 
of the electorate and defeated the Government candidates 
again and again. The press and the local Liberals have 
repeatedly warned the Government that the women 
would win the election if they did not “watch out,” and 
the women have not only won, but are more and more 
getting the credit of these by-election victories. Miss 
Pankhurst now claims that she can win any by-election 
in England. She is stronger in England than elsewhere, 
and at by-elections she can concentrate her forces on a 
limited electorate. She feels, no doubt, that later she 
can carry the day in Scotland and Wales and perhaps in 
Ireland. Her supporters firmly believe that when a gen 
eral election comes she will have her organization in 
shape to win in that greater struggle and “turn the 
Liberals out.” 

The suffragettes prefer to go to prison rather than 
practically recant their dearest convictions; namely, the 
right to demand the vote in a way that they consider 
necessary and legal. 

Miss Pankhurst’s Militant Style 


HER trial Miss Pankhurst proved 
that the Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, had unconstitutionally in- 
structed the court just what sentences 
it should mete out to suffragettes. You 
may be sure that the women are using 
this gross injustice with the utmost 
effect on public opinion. The same 
Mr. Gladstone who dictates to courts what justice is, 
disclaims at one time any power to mitigate the rigors of 
prison discipline to these gentlewomen, and is forced later 
to acknowledge in the press that he has the power and 
that the responsibility is his. This puts the odium of the 
special tyranny invented for the suffragettes right where 
it belongs—at the doors of the Cabinet. 

Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s inconsistencies are not 
without features from which his enemies, the women, can 
take the comfort of humor. A sympathetic member of 
Parliament arose and asked the Home Secretary if there 
was not some way by which a woman of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s antecedents could be allowed more than one towel 
a week. Mr. Gladstone solemnly replied that he under- 
stood that she was allowed both a face towel and a bath 
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towel every week, and that he had no power to interfere, 
adding that the women could escape from their punish- 
ment by giving bonds to keep the peace. But when Mrs. 
Drummond fainted in her cell from lack of air, he hur- 
riedly interfered by releasing her at once without bond 
or promise, for fear that she might get ill and die on his 
hands and thereby make trouble in the country. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter are supported by a 
large number of able women. Besides their late com- 
panion in jail, Mrs. Drummond, who is known as “Gen- 
eral,’ owing to her astonishing capacity in marshaling 
vast crowds like the meeting in Hyde Park in June last 
of a quarter of a million souls, there are the two 
younger daughters of Mrs. Pankhurst and scores of fear 
less and eloquent speakers. But the one who stands at 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s left hand is Mrs. Emmeline Pethick 
Lawrence. With Mr. Lawrence, she edits “Votes for 
Women,” the backbone of the movement, and an able, 
militant weekly. As treasurer of the union, she raises 
a hundred thousand dollars a year for the work. Her 
editorials are models of vigorous, persuasive reasoning. 
Her consistency and her moderation are admirable bal- 
last for the flights of eloquence that are not infrequent. 
She speaks without antagonism of “our men children who 
have so much to learn.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s plea at the trial was a powerful and 
impassioned speech that will linger in the memory of all 
who heard it. She dwelt upon the heavy injustices the 
laws place upon women, especially laboring women, and 
traced their sorrowful condition to their political impo- 
tence. It was evident that she was not thinking or acting 
for herself, but for those who needed her sacrifice. As 
usual, she lifted the question to the level of human sym- 
pathy and justice for the helpless. “We are not un- 
womanly,” she said. “We have tried every constitutional 
means. We have tried feminine influence and have had 
insult, abuse, and contempt. I have myself spent five 
weeks in Holloway Jail, and there were women there who 
had broken no law, but who had not been in a position to 
defend themselves adequately. I do not want you to 
think that we are women who enjoy this sort of thing. 
We are driven to it. We are determined to go on with 
this agitation cost us what it will. Only through legis 
lation can an improvement be effected in the position of 
women, and that legislation can never be secured unless 
we have the same power as men.” 













































Miss Pankhurst, as counsel at the trial, is in the dock with her mother 
and Mrs. Drummond. Mrs. Pankhurst has her finger to her lips 




















Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter kept 
their promise to the police to submit to arrest at six o'clock 


on a convenient day after important work was done 
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The Wright aeroplane making a flight at Pau, and the inventor giving directions on the field 


“Veelbure Reet,’—American 


The French are Now Worshiping Wilbur Wright as a Hero, and They Pronounce His Name as it is Spelled Above 


Paris, Apri! 2, 1909 

NE must leave his own country 
in order to appreciate how 
mighty a prophet we possess in 
our fellow citizen of Dayton, 
Ohio. Benjamin Franklin and 
his hat tickled the faney of 
France in something the same 
way, but that was before the 
days of the postal-card craze and 
the three-color process. ‘He had 
nothing like such an audience as 
the elder Wright and his flying machine. 

As a photographic celebrity Wright is a pacemaker for 
the kings. Tiny figures of him seated in a miniature 
aeroplane are suspended in the shop windows from the 
Pyrenees to the Rhine The clean-cut, smooth-shaven 
face, so transatlantic to French eyes, forms as easy an 
outline for the caricaturist’s pencil as the beard of Leo 
pold or the mustache of the Kaiser: and in another 
aspect he is taken as seriously as the theater-goers takes 
Edmond Rostand and Rostand takes himself. By all the 
criteria of the Boulevards and the country-side he is the 
man of the hour; while the supreme subject of the hour 
throughout Europe, now that the Balkan crisis is past, 
is aerial navigation 

In remote villages when you ask who is the President 
of the United States, and the peasant’s doubtful answer 
is: “M’sieu Taf’, is it not?” the people know all about 
“M’sieu Veelbure Reet.” He is the wonderful Ameri 
can, the ingenious Yankee, who really flies. His ma 
chine does not wobble, m’sieu; it does not break down 
All the world might see for itself day after day in the 
heavens at Pau that it did not: and in the name of 
France, M’sieu, he is beating the Germans. 

The native aeronauts only serve as a background for 
his fame. He has the cup and the honors. Europe 
associates dependable and controlled flight in a machine 
heavier than air with his name as surely as that of Mar 
Historically, then ie triumph 
of having fulfilled the envious wish of leaden-footed 
humanity which began with the first longing look of 
primitive man at a bird in flight is to an American on 
foreign soil. It is all very well to say that he flew at 





coni with the wireless 


Dayton before he ever saw France, but nothing of the 
kind oceurs to the French 

The personality of the practical mechani with his 
distinctly American mannerisms, no less than the marve 


of his feat, has captured the Gallie imagination The 
French diseover in him what does not occur to us I] 
is the type A rwav the sum of our predom 
nant national qualities 

Royalty may honor this man from home and nol 
and millionairedom may come in processions of auton 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


biles to watch him eut circles over the tree-tops, and he 


remains the same matter-of-fact, dry, centered, good 
natured Wright—or Wroight, as they get it in Paris 
or wherever they have heard the English pronunciation 
of the name 


“He has made a business of flying,’ as one French 
aeronaut said, “just as the Americans make a business 


of everything they undertake 
to be dilettantes.” 
That is the secret of his success; 


They do not know how 


the keynote of a 
career, the romance of which appeals to every one ex 
cept Wilbur himself. He simply made up his mind, back 
in his shop in Dayton, that he was going to fly 

France is the home of aerial navigation; France is 
the market for his wares, and hither he came. By per 
fecting the gas motor the French led the way in automo 
biles. In all the finer mechanical arts, as in dress 
making, they have genius. Without the gas motor, which 
to Wilbur’s wings is what muscles are to a bird’s, neither 
dirigibles nor aeroplanes would have been possible Every 
improvement on this score means speed and _ stability 
Besides, flight is here a living problem of national de 
fense. With us it is a noveltv which will become com 
mercial when—and this before long—a man may own a 
machine for his own amusement or carry passengers in 
Seeing-the-Clouds Cars 

rhe first customer for an aeroplane was bound to be 
a European Government. But staff officers are steeped 
in the Missouri training. They grow stale from re 





A p ypular post card for sale all over Eur ype 


peated inspections of another epoch-making invention 
which fails to function except in the dream of the crea 
tor. Even when convinced they do not always appear 
to be; and in the absence of a patent to prevent the hon 
orable theft, they secretly make a facsimile, and thereby 
gain a march on rival nations. They steal from one 
another with equal depravity and with overwhelming 
politeness. In this way France had the plans of her new 
rapid-firing field guns filched some years ago. Moral, if 
you have anything to sell to a European army first see 
that your international patents are nailed and riveted 
and your name publicly associated with the device. And 
Dayton is not so far from the Mississippi but that it has 
heard of Missouri. 

While most of their Parisian rivals kept the curtain 
up on all their experiments, the Wrights kept it down 
For a long time, as everybody knows, they were the 
mystery of the aeronautical world. Some reports said 
that they were a “fake”; some said that they had done 
wonderful things in private. 


In the Early Days of Experiment 


RG? N THE sand dunes of Carolina they kept 
) ferret watch for any prying eyes that 
might see them in the air. They guarded 
their machine from all investigation of 
its parts. Reporters plied a taciturn pair 
of mechanics who seemed as ignorant of 
anybody in their neighborhood trying to 
fly as a Japanese general pretended to 
he of the movements of his own troops. With infinite 
patience and tenacity, Wilbur and his brother Orville 

who still limps from his injury at Fort Myer—kept at 
the game, hiding their failure and lack of funds, deter 
mined not to disclose their hand until they were ready 
No matter what the boulevardier fliers were doing, this 
pair would not hurry And they had the advantage of 
mystery 





Once they were ready to take the publie into 
Orville’s flights at Fort Myer and 
Wilbur’s far more remarkable performances this past 
vinter had the effect of dramatic revelation. Now that 
the patents are fast and the vietory won, the whole bag 


their confidence 


of tricks is on vir \ capable manager promotes pub 
licity and the sphinxes of the sand dunes give exhibi 
tions of their capability in talking as well as flying 

At the recent aerodrome show in Paris the crowd filed 


by an artistic Gallic facsimile of the Wright ieroplane 


exact in every detail of imitation. even to its worn and 
weather-beaten appearance Of all the many exhibits of 
ingenious inventic ding nightmares of complexity 
it was the simples 1 single except 

This, surprising mblanee and, indeed, pract 
1 counterpart, w: f the earliest heavier 


Continued on pag 
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The Black Cabinet of the Modern Nero 


The Passing of the Spy System—The Second of Two Articles on the 


HE Terrible Turk has _ fallen. 
‘The crafty eyes and the cunning 
face have ceased to haunt the 
conscience of the civilized world. 
With Abdul Hamid dies the most 
odious of modern tyrannies. ‘The 
Turkish military revolution in 
putting an end to the Hamidian 
régime has swept away the spy 
system which for thirty-three 
years was the most shameful 
sore of the Ottoman Empire. 

All despotic and barbarian governments have prac- 
tised espionage, and Turkey is no exception to the rule. 
The Turkish spying system has in it something of tragedy 
and of comedy; it is in turn burlesque and inexpressibly 
sinister, tragic, and grotesque. Abdul Hamid is a spy born. 
He ascended the throne under particularly tragic cireum 
stances. Once on the throne, he attacked all the popular 
men, all the men of heart and of noble aspirations, all 
those that professed, or simply were suspected of, liberal 
ism, and he began with Midhat Pasha, the great liberal 
Prime Minister of that time and Father of the First 
Constitution of Turkey. Midhat Pasha was captured one 
night at his mansion by Abdul Hamid’s executioners, who 
took him on board a man-of-war with all his entourage— 
secretaries, aids-de-camp, chaplains, and servants—but, 
of course, without his family. His destination was Taifa, 
a small town of unhealthy climate in a remote province, 
where they incarcerated him in a fortress. At last the 
order came from Yildiz Palace to get rid of him, for the 
Turkish people began to feel very angry because Midhat 
Pasha was being treated worse than a criminal. Several 
attempts were made to poison him, but they failed, as 
the prisoner practically lived on eggs and fruit. Vio 
lence, therefore, was the only recourse, and they choked 
him one night in his own bed. But the Sultan could not 
believe it unless he saw his head. The palace ex- 
ecutioners cut off Midhat Pasha’s head and_ placed 
it in a luxurious casket, upon which they wrote the 
following address: 








“To His Majesty Abdul Hamid I, 
Yildiz Palace, Constantinople. 
Fragile—with care—ivory teeth.” 


At the beginning of his reign espionage was confined to 
some courtiers of Yildiz Palace, four or five only at first. 
Among those who distinguished themselves particularly 
were Ahmed-Djelaleddin Pasha, Chief of the Black Cabi- 
net of his Majesty, and Behram-Aga, Chief of the 
Eunuchs of the Seraglio. Each of these personages was 
charged to inform the master of the events of the day, 
the deeds and the moves of the dignitaries and fune 
tionaries of the empire, of the foreign diplomatists, of 
the Young Turks, of the officers of the army, ete. The 
suspected, thus signaled to the master, became imme 
diately the objects of special surveillance. At once the 
spies would try to seize correspondence or listen to con- 
versation, to have at last the proof, and upon this they 
arrested them and imposed upon them a minute inter 
rogatory, and according to each case, being more or less 
grave, they were thrown into prison. 

It was Yildiz that centralized the denunciations. It 
was there that secret reports arrived daily by the thou 
sands from all the corners of the empire. There, each 
courtier directed a special service. First of all, there was 
the Black Cabinet, of which the chief was named officially 
Ser-Hafie; that is to say, Spying Chief. But apart from 
the Black Cabinet there were other Black Cabinets, inde- 
pendent of each other and each subjected to the exclusive 
authority of the Padishah. The chamberlains that di 
rected these special services maintained each a legion of 
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spies and disposed for that work special funds. Every 
day these chiefs of service, after each had become fa- 
miliar with the reports of his agents, would make a 
selection and submit to the sovereign those of the de- 
nunciations that appeared to be the most serious or the 
most apt to frighten the suspicious monarch. 

The spies had no scruples about deceiving the Sultan. 
What interested. them was to attract to themselves the 
attention, the favors, and the confidences of his Majesty. 
It was necessary, therefore, to report at all cost, espe- 
cially as the competition was so terrible. During thirty 
years in Turkey it was a sort of race of espionage. The 
rewards usually fell to the one who served the master 
with the gravest of plots, the one able to draw up the 
most frightful calumny, the one who could excite the 
most the Imperial apprehension. 

Those that were gifted with a fecund imagination 
found a great delight in inventing a good conspiracy, 
full of daggers and poison, in the romantic fashion. 
Zia Bey confessed to me once that he spent hours tor 
turing his imagination to appear before the Black Cabi 
net with a good plot. Anything was good to report. 
One word—an unhappy little word: “liberty,” “revolu 
tion,” or “dynamite”; even the word “nation”—would 
have sufficed; for it was forbidden to say “the country” 
or “the Ottoman nation,” one might only say “the Es 
tates of the Sultan,” or “the subjects of the Sultan.” 
This war against these words attained ridiculous pro 
portions. A certain Tewfik Effendi, who was giving 
an elementary French course in a ‘Turkish school, was 
denounced and severely punished for having given 
to his pupils for dictation an example which = con 
tained the following passage: “The butterfly flies with 
freedom.” 

Under the late régime, three or four people could not 
gather together and talk without minute precautions. <A 
festival evening, a gathering of friends, an exchange of 
visits between two functionaries, were enough for the 
preparation of a good report. Everything was gooa 
material for denunciation; even a bow made in the 
street, in a certain manner, would have been an excet- 
lent cause for suspicion. 


Inundation of Spies 


WO years ago the Sultan, after receiv- 
ing a very sensational report from one 
of his favorites, prevented the publica- 
tion of the word “stars,” or the form 
of a star from being reproduced. The 
report denounced to him the labels of 
the bottles of the Cognac Martel, the 
- biscuit boxes, and the spools of thread 
on which were stamped some stars, which represented the 
trade-marks. It is important to explain that the Sultan’s 
palace is called “Yildiz,” which means “Star,” named after 
one of his Cireassian favorites. ‘Therefore: Stars on the 
cognac bottles! What a profanation for the Commander 
of the Faithful! An Imperial order was promulgated 
interdicting the importation of products with such 
trade-marks. Another time the spies reported to him 
that the Armenian women often wore red blouses, a 
color which symbolized, they told him, the massacres 
in Armenia. He issued another Imperial order (May 30, 
1905) preventing the Armenians from wearing such 
symbolical toilets. 

The reader might recall that in October, 1905, an at 
tempt with dynamite was made against the Sultan 
which the spies had not foreseen—during the ceremony 
of the selamlik. Following that attempt, Abdul Hamid 
received thousands upon thousands of reports, among 
which one explained that the explosive matter, being 
chemical products, it was necessary to forbid the study 
of chemistry. Immediately his Majesty ordered the di 











Turks 


rectors of all Turkish schools to suppress the teaching 
of chemistry. 

Abdul Hamid had transformed his country, and par- 
ticularly his capital, into a large mutual society of 
espionage. There is a proverb: “That in Constantinople 
one can not make a step without either falling on a dog, 
in a hole in the street, or on a spy.” 

The Sultan was not satisfied to inundate the city with 
his spies, but allowed them to cross his threshold, to be 
seated at his hearth; he allowed them also to be con- 
cealed in the tapestries and hangings, to be ensconced in 
the recesses of the walls. He violated the sanctity of 
any seraglio, and many a chosen favorite of his, whose 
youth and beauty lingered in the golden fetters and bars 
of his Imperial harem, was sent on her journey of espio- 
nage, yielding to her new lord the grace of her charms. This 
was often interpreted by many as a sign of honor and dis 
tinction, but it might well prove an omen of some terrible 
disgrace and stigma. It has often occurred that pashas 
on whom such an honor was conferred have been seized 
with terror on the arrival of such a gift under the form 
of a beautiful female whose commission it was to discover 
the secrets of her new lord and master, and from time to 
time reveal them to the Padishah. These women, gifts 
of unspeakable terror, were not always content with their 
mission of silent spying and eavesdropping, for their 
dainty fingers often brewed a malignant poison. 


Days of Death 


T IS related that a number of fisher- 
men of the Bosphorus, in drawing their 
nets, were horrified at finding numerous 
corpses around whose necks were fast- 
ened bags containing heavy stones. Of 
this I am skeptical. However, IT may 

state with certainty that during a 
* massacre of Armenians the water of the 
Bosphorus and of the Sea of Marmora yielded countless 
bodies of Armenians slain in the fray. It is recorded 
that a number of Young Turks surrendered their lives 
to the late Sultan, who, indifferent to their exist- 
ence, killed them in order to insure his own. safety. 
Abdul Hamid is not a murderer by instinct. His was 
not an insatiable greed for bloodshed and massacre. 
He killed with the sole desire of safeguarding his own 
existence. His cruelty was overshadowed by his_ in- 
tense cowardice. ‘The amalgamation of these two known 
faults made of him the type of villain with which 
we are familiar. Within the space of thirty years, con- 
demnations, banishments, and public as well as secret ex- 
ecutions have been an important factor and almost nor- 
mal condition in the history of Turkey. However, Abdul 
Hamid issued a proclamation abolishing capital punish- 
ment. But this proved powerless before the assaults of 
riotous revolutionary Armenians. Vulgar assassins and 
professional banditti found in him a most lenient pro- 
tector and friend. As a result of such flagrant incon- 
sistencies, none but the virtuous and honest incurred his 
disregard. His was a tyranny of such pale cast that the 
tragedies which daily unfolded themselves became to all 
a matter of ordinary importance. If perchance a friend, 
an acquaintance, should disappear, it was impossible to 
trace him, It was even unsafe to mention his name. The 
air was permeated with mystery, and the days that fol- 
lowed were spent in timorous wondering and supposition. 
Every new dawn brought new anguish. 

Abdul Hamid trembles with all the unsimulated terror 
of a guilty coward. For wherever he turns his hunted 
eyes, he sees a bristling front of antagonisms. If safe 
to-day, he fears the terrible to-morrow, that inevitable 
end which in his heart he knows to be the result of 
causes projected by himself. He will drag with him to 
the abyss the souls of many thousands. 
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Her eyes fixed on remote space 


WAS his second morning on 
board the Columbia, and Ar- 
thur Van Dorn, as he drooped 
listlessly over the deck rail, re- 
flected anew and with exceeding 
bitterness on the unwisdom of 
a man capable of sailing for 
Europe alone, in midsummer, 
without at least previously sat- 
isfying himself that he would 
find acquaintances on the ship. 
He had made his decision to go abroad rather suddenly, 
as he was prone to make such decisions, and within an 
hour of his arrival on board he had given himself over 
to unavailing regret and a strongly disapproving study 
of the passenger list. 

No names he knew were there save those of old Dr. 
Maxwell, who was eighty "8, ‘@ his dotage, and Ralph 
Henshaw, a youth “an Dorn dtswpproved of and disliked 
to a degree that imperiled his mental poise. He had 
not exerted himself to conceal these sentiments from the 
person who aroused them, and Henshaw passionately 
reciprocated them and lost no opportunity to show it. 
Obviously nothing agreeable was to be looked for from 
him. Van Dorn eliminated both men from his mind, 
shutting them up, as it were, in a memory-tight com- 
partment from which he did not intend that they should 
escape during the voyage. Then he turned an earnest 
and hopeful eye upon the women passengers. 

There were few, and, even to a companionable and 
lonely gentleman, of singularly unalluring appeal. Some 
of them wore blue veils and read Baedeker, and dozed 
in their steamer chairs with their mouths open. Others 
had begun to exchange confidences concerning the symp- 
toms of various maladies which were sending them to 
German baths. The only fresh and pretty girl on board 
Van Dorn discovered to be utterly absorbed in another 
man. Else how could she have failed to observe her 
baby brother who was sprawling on the promenade deck, 
and light-heartedly flattened him into more intimate 
contact with it, as she and her escort walked over him, 
to the delighted horror of observers. 

All these things Van Dorn drearily reviewed, and 
wrathfully wrapped himself in garments of depression. 
Seven days more, he reflected, before the Columbia could 
reach Cherbourg, and no one to talk to during that 
dreary interval but the deadly uninteresting lot in the 
smoking-room. He drew a long and irritated sigh, which 
was promptly echoed behind him. Then a voice spoke: 

“Ain’t it terrible lonesome?” it said 

Van Dorn turned sharply sehind him stood a new 
fizure—a girl he had not seen before—young, slender, 
and bewitchingly pretty. She could not possibly have 
been more than nineteen—she 
two short of it—and she had fair, curly hair of exquisite 
fineness, the complexion of an infant, and vividly blu 
eves which looked straight into his now with a childish 
film of trouble over them Her lips were trembling 
babyishly. With a quick glance Van Dorn took her in 
from her shabby tan “pumps” to the faded blue ribbon 
on the straw hat which was turned back so jauntily 
from her forehead. She wore also a blue suit, not new 
and a pair of gloves from which one finge tip unabash 
She quite looked what she was—a very 





was probably a year or 


edly protruded 
homesick little girl, a very poor little girl, but a nice 


little girl. Van Dorn’s heart warmed to her, though his 
ears still tingled unpleasantly under the shock of her 
grammar Her voice, however, had been fresh and sweet 
and appealing He smiled on her cordially, raising his 
steamer cap as he turned to face her she, too. was 
lenguishing against the le rail, her elbows rest ng on 
it, h ! I pensively settled in her hands after her 
ene lor it hin S seemed almost to have forgotten 
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him and not to care at all whether he responded 
to what, direct as it was, had hardly been an 
advance. 

“It is lonesome, 

ing his study of this new acquaintance. 
you know anybody, either?” 
’ The “either” was a master-stroke. It ex- 
pressed sympathy, asked comfort, and put them 
on an equal footing at the start. She responded 
at once in a tone revealing her, however, as 
still wrapped in a thick fog of depression and 
not cheered in the remotest degree by the in- 
terest of the kind gentleman. 

“No,” she said, gloomily, her eyes still fixed 
on remote space, “an’ I’m travelin’ all alone, 
an’ it ain’t a bit like I thought it would be.” 

“What did you think it would be?” 

Van Dorn’s voice was more sympathetic than 
his words. He looked down on her, too, from 
his fine height, with a positively human expres 
sion in his handsome eyes. She responded to 
the voice as much as to her question. 

“Why, I expected it was goin’ to be gay 
an’ cheerful,” she explained confidentially, “an’ 
that everybody would get acquainted an’ be 
friendly. But I spoke to two ladies this mornin’ an’ 
they just said ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ an’ walked off like I wasn’t 


” 


Van Dorn agreed, continu- 
“Don’t 


there.” 

Her lower lip trembled again. She looked like a child 
whose innocent advance had been misunderstood and 
rejected. Like the gallant and true squire of dames 
he was, he went without further parley to the rescue 
of this lorn damsel in distress. 

“I'll tell you what we’ll do,” he said, cozily. “We'll 
be gay and cheerful all by ourselves, you and I, and 
‘get acquainted and be friendly.’ I am alone, too, and 
horribly glum. You came at exactly the right moment. 
I think I was going to ery.” 

She regarded him with entire seriousness. 

“So was I,” she confessed candidly. “Mebbe I will 
yet.” 

“ Van Dorn shook his head at her and laughed, oddly 
reminded of his favorite niece, aged four, and the awe 
some threats with which she sometimes favored him. 

“No, you won’t,” he said, positively. ‘You won’t shed 
a tear on this voyage. You’re going to have a beauti- 
ful time. You’re going to tell me all about yourself and 
I’m going to tell you all about myself. While I’m talk 
ing you can remember that your turn is coming soon. 
We'll walk miles on deck, and if we don’t like the other 
passengers better before we get through, we’ll put them 
in a lifeboat and set them adrift.” 

He found himself talking to her as he would have 
talked to his little niece, and she responded in much 
the same spirit. 

“That'll be nice,’ she said contentedly, her face be 
ginning to show the dawn of a faint hope. “An’ we'll 
play games, too, wun’t we?” 

Van Dorn was in for anything now, and he plunged 
forward with whole-hearted abandon. 

“Of course we'll play games,” he promised recklessly. 
“any games you like. There’s a big collection of them 
on board, from parlor croquet to bridge.” 

She shook her head, and every bright curl under the 
sailor hat seemed to take a vital part in the action and 
then curl up crisply after its exertion. 

“T don’t play no cards,” she explained. “Ma wun’t 
let me. She says bad habits is formed that way. She’s 
awful partic’lar what I do.” She dropped her arms to 
her sides and turned abruptly to face him, her eyes wide 
under the shock of a sudden memory 

“You wun’t make love to me, will you?” she asked 
with keen anxiety. ‘‘They ’most always do, so ma said 
[ wasn’t to speak to no man on board. She made me 
promise. Oh, de-ar! TI forgot!” 

rhe final exclamation was so like a sob that Van Dorn, 
who had felt both his face and his heart hardening under 
this unprovoked attack, relented. She was a queer type, 
this girl—something wholly new in his experience, but 
surely all the more interesting for that reason 

“T won’t make love to you,” he said, quietly, knowing 
he would keep his promise. For indeed she was not “his 
sort,” as any one who knew him could have told her 
He was sorry for her, and they were both lonely—that 
was all 

Her face blossomed into the beauty of a full-grown 


pink rose 


Then it’s a-ll right,” she cried, delightedly “An’ I 
know ma wouldn’t mind if she just knew how awful 
lonesome I was My, but it was terrible You see—” 
she leaned against the rail again, and it was quite evi 
dent that she was about to launch without further delay 
into the life story he had suggested “vou see, it’s li 
this: I ain’t never been to Europe before. I ain’t never 
been anywhere alone without folks I knew When 1 
went on the road | new Carrie Brice she got me in 

uu know, an’ soon I knew the hull company I’m in 
the perfession.” she rddec imp! I’m in the chorus 
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Vevie 


The Story of How Mr. Van Dorn Meets an Obligation, and of 
the Sea Fog Dispelled by a Paris Dinner 
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of ‘The Giddy Girl of Gotham,’ an’ us girls has to be 
awful careful or we’ll get misunderstood. Ma says so.” 

Van Dorn regarded her long and earnestly, without 
speaking, while various little labels he had mentally 
pasted on her faded into nothing. A chorus girl! He 
knew very little about chorus girls, but he knew this 
was not the chorus girl ht had read of in fiction and 
had seen in plays. 

“You don’t look like a chorus—er—a member of the 
theatrical profession,” he said, lamely, sparring for time, 
as it were, and trying to readjust his theories along the 
new lines suggested. Her next words helped him. 

“T guess that’s so,” she murmured, regretfully. “May 
be it’s because I ain’t got no good clo’s. I ain’t been 
on long enough. I’ve only been in the perfession two 
months, an’ now I’m goin’ into vaudeville. That’s why 
I’m goin’ to Paris. I’m goin’ to do a turn next winter 
on the road with Bert Wagner, the great song writer. 
You know about Bert. Sure you do. He says they’s the 
makin’ of a artist in me. He’s goin’ to write the songs 
an’ I’m goin’ to sing them, an’ he’ll play the *compani- 
ments. I can do the singin’ all right now. But I got 
to study in Paris two months an’ learn fancy dancin’ 
an’ stage business. I’m goin’ to work with Madame 
Veiller. Bert says she can teach a green one more in 
a month than any one else can teach in a year. Bert 
bought my ticket, an’ he’s comin’ on another ship, be- 
cause we’re engaged an’ he don’t think it would be 
c’rect to come on the same one. He sailed the same day 
I did. Bert’s awful partic’lar, jest as partic’lar as ma. 
I’m goin’ to live with his aunt in Paris, an’ in the 
fall—” her voice dropped a little and the words came 
more slowly, but she looked at Van Dorn with the clear 
unconscious eyes of a child—‘in the fall, Bert an’ me is 
goin’ to get merried before we go on the road. I'll be 
eighteen then. Ma thinks I mustn’t get merried before 
I’m eighteen. We got the hull season booked a’ready.” 

“And yet you were lonesome,” said Van Dorn re- 
proachfully. ‘All those delightful things to think about 
and Bert himself following you on this very ocean.” 








Then an inspiration came to ) evi. 


She blushed guiltily, but rallied to voice a simple 
philosophy whose truth Van Dorn could not combat 


‘It’s worse when you’ve had some one you care about, 
an’ then leave ’em, than ’tis if you ain’t had ’em at all. 
Bert wanted to send ma, too, but he couldn’t afford it 
an’, besides, my little sisters needs het So Bert got 
me a dress instead, to cut a dash in Paris. Say, it’s a 
beaut. It’s red, with a red hat ll put it on some 
day Say, will I put it on now I’m saving it, an’ 
wearin’ my old clo’es, but I’d like to have you see nx 
in it Bert says I look just like Billie Burke when I 
got it on.” 

Van Dorn hastily declined this generous offer, avow 
ing that he liked her very much as she was Then he 
suggested brisk wal n de ind they took it, with 
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the result that Mr. Henshaw, beholding them, was so 
overcome by the situation and its possibilities that he 
was forced to retire to his stateroom to give full vent 
to his emotions. Incidentally he extracted from his 
steward all of that excellent servant’s information on 
the subject of one Miss Genevieve Hildegarde de la Tour, 
by which high-sounding pseudonym Van Dorn’s new ac- 
quaintance was known in “The Giddy Girl of Gotham” 
company and on the passenger list. Miss de la Tour 
herself explained to Van Dorn her reasons for the selec 
tion of a name which she freely admitted was something 
it was hard to live up to. 

“Bert wanted me to have a French one,” she said sim 
ply, “but it’s awful long, so folks calls me Vevie. You 
can, too,” she added handsomely. 

Van Dorn did net immediately avail himself of the 
privilege so promptly extended him, but his fellow pas- 
sengers did. As “Vevie” his new friend was known from 
end to end of the Columbia before she had been on board 
three days. This was due in part to the efforts of Mr. 
Henshaw, but Van Dorn observed with appreciation that 
the gentlemen who so freely used the chorus girl’s name 
among themselves were somewhat chary about bestow- 
ing it on her in her pres 
ence. She had a rather su 
prising amount of dignity, 
and a crisply direct method 
of discouraging any one she 
considered “fresh”—to use 
an expression frequently on 
her lips. Moreover, she con 
sistently repelled all social 
advances from the other men 

“T promised Bert an’ ma | 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do 
with none of ’em,” she con 
fided to Van Dorn. “They 
wouldn’t mind you, but the 
others ain’t goin’ to be in it 
for a minute, an’ any one that 
tries gets the frosty mitt.” 

Flattered, if chastened, by 
this openly avowed trust, 
Van Dorn exerted himself to 
carry out the promises he 
had made during the first 
hour of their acquaintance. 
Together, he and ‘“Vevie” 
played games. Together, 
they walked miles every 
day. Together, they chatted 
for hours. Together, they 
danced blithely on deck when 
the German band discoursed. 
Already Vevie danced di 
vinely. Van Dorn wondered 
what even the gifted Ma 
dame Veiller of Paris could 
add to such perfect art. She 
sang for him, too, in a voice 
that pulled oddly at his 
heart strings. And as these 
unsophisticated infants 
talked and walked and 
danced and played along 
their innocent and care-free 
way, Baedekers were laid 
aside, veils were removed, and symptoms were forgot 
ten by their fellow passengers, that the little comedy 
might have undivided attention. During this time. 
Van Dorn again adjusted the labels he had prepared fo. 
Vevie in the first moments of their meeting. She was 
all he had thought her—frank, honest, unspoiled, true 
hearted—a loyal and delightful little comrade. 

Two days after Van Horn reached Paris he was called 
upon to admire the energy and skill with which Mr. 
Henshaw had qualified as a dispenser of news. 

“How’s Vevie?” asked an old friend, addressing him in 
the Champs Elysées, and bridging with this casual ques 
tion an interval of five years which had elapsed since their 
last meeting. Van Dorn laughed and explained briefly. 

“How’s Vevie?” asked the first man he met at the club late 
thesame afternoon. Van Dorn explained, but did not laugh 

“How’s Vevie?” chuckled Aiken and Harding and 
Ballou and Stirling and every other man he met during 
the week that followed. ‘“How’s Vevie?” became the pass 
word of Van Dorn’s friends, the rallying ery of his ene 
mies, the unescapable salute of every one who knew him 
well enough to salute him at all. Van Dorn expected 
Paris sweepers to stop him with the question as he 
scurried across the streets, and Paris cabmen to bend 
from their boxes with the same solicitous inquiry In 
the midst of this he received a little note from Vevie 

“IT wish you would come and see me where I live now,” 
she wrote concisely. ‘‘I herd some things that makes me 
feel offul. We live on the fourth eetarje.” 

The address followed. Van Dorn went. His heart 
ached when he saw Vevie’s worried little face. 

“Ain’t it terrible?” she asked with her first breath 
And “Ain’t it terrible?” she repeated when they had 
talked matters over like the good, sensible friends they 


vere Jert’s just about crazy Of course, he knows 
it’s all right”’—her little figure straightened with the 
ignity she had shown on the ship—‘“but it makes him 


ld to have me talked about He said he thought you 


ought ’a do somethin’.” 


For an instant Van Dorn wondered if Bert, this un 
een force in Vevie’s life. was perchance trying to do a 
stroke of business in a peculiarly unpleasant way His 
face hardened as the reflection came to him Phat any 
thing that trod the stage should shrink from being ‘ad 

rtised” y taxing on the brain; but that a chorus 
girl and r oung man should be agitated because Paris 

as lily chirping her name simply beggared the im 

inatic Vevie’s next words, however. enlightened him 

He thinks you better come to dinner with us to some 

where every one knows yu Then they 
r an’ they’ll know Bert our friend aa 


**You are now able, 


my friends,’ he said quietly, 
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“T’ll be very glad to,” Van Dorn said simply, “but I 
think it would be better if you would both dine with me 
at the Ritz. Shall we say to-morrow night? I'll call 
for you at seven. There is very little a man can do to 
straighten out such a foolish tangle without making 
things worse instead of better, but you may be sure I’ll 
do all I can. And T needn’t tell you, Vevie, how sorry 
[I am to be the cause of annoyance to you, need I? It 
was horribly thoughtless of me. I should have remem- 
bered how little it takes to start idle tongues. But you 
forgive me, don’t you?” 

Genevieve Hildegarde de la Tour regarded him. 

“You bet I do,” she replied inelegantly, but with deep 
feeling. “Say, there ain’t many like you, Mr. Van Dorn; 
I know that, too. You’re a gentleman—you are—the real 
thing. I—TI didn’t know they was your kind of men in 
the world. We don’t see *’em often in our business. 
*Course I’m new in it,” she ended, reflectively, “but I’ve 
heard the girls talk.” 

Van Dorn went away, more determined than ever to 
kill the silly gossip he had so thoughtlessly evoked. An 
inspiration had come to him during his visit to Vevie, 
and he lost no time in following it. He went straight 





from her to his sister, Mrs. Dick Caswell, a woman whose 
sense of humor was equaled only by the breadth of he 
charity, the depth of her understanding, and the height 
of her social position 

Mrs. Caswell lived in Paris, but her brother, dw 
ing his many visits there, put up independently in a 
hotel, dropping in upon his sister, however, at all 
hours and in all moods. To-day she was recovering 
from a heavy cold, and received him in her boudoir. 
She was reclining languorously on a couch when he 
entered, but the sight of her brother made her lan 
guidly sit up and beg to be told how Vevie was. Van 
Dorn took the question without resentment. 

“That’s exactly why I’m here,” he explained, “to tell 
you how Vevie is. Vevie is all right. And I want you 
to help her out of the absurd position I’ve put her in.” 

He explained at length and Mrs. Caswell listened with 


flattering interest. At the end she made reply with 
gratifying absence of hesitancy 

“Of course I'll come,” she said. “I think it will be 
fun. How many do you want me to bring?” 

Van Dorn told her, without undue modesty All he 


demanded, it appeared, was the presence of the duchess 
who held French society in her plump and capable hands 
the marchioness whose virtue and piety were as noted as 
the number and size of her pearls, two or three exclusive 
leaders of the American colony, Lord and Lady Yarrow 
dale of London, who were in Paris that week, and, he 
carelessly added, an archbishop or two 
in short, whose mer presence at the same dinner-table 
with her would be to Genevieve Hildegarde de la Tow 
as a certificate of character. - 

“T’ll ask the Yarrowdales,” he ended, 
Can you get the others?” 

Mrs. Caswell nodded. I think so,” she said, slowly 
‘T think it can be arranged I'll tell them the facts and 
they'll understand. Besides, most of them are the right 
sort. They will be Leave the details to me 


Seven o’clock you say, at the Ritz 


GQe" SEEMED considerate to give Vevie a 
<a hint of the social glory awaiting he1 


and Van Dorn did so, calling on her the 


an assemblage 


‘and Mrs. Braide 


interest 


next morning for that 






purpose Fa 
back in his brain lay a haunting men 





Ry <o ory of the red gown, whose full glories 
4 aS) he had beheld the last evening on the 


Columbia, at the captain’s dinner 
I’d dress verv quietly if I were you he ventured 
n he had casually mentioned that he had asked his 
r and f frier to meet. he nd Ber So 
7 e} n an Nice gloves ar 


“to tell any and every inquirer 


and that sort of thing, but no bright colors, if you’ve 
got anything else.” 

He felt a brute as he spoke, and the disappointed droop 
at the corners of Vevie’s mouth did not lighten his re- 
morse. But she was sweetly docile. It must be added 
that she was also wholly unimpressed. She and Bert 
were going to dine with some of Mr. Van Dorn’s friends, 
instead of Van Dorn dining with Bert and herself. That 
was nice, but that was all. Miss de la Tour had never 
planted her innocent feet on the lowest round of soci 
ety’s ladder. 

That night, however, in the brilliant setting of the 
Ritz dining-room, things looked different. True to her 
promise to Van Dorn, Vevie was dressed very simply, in 
a little black gown whose severity was relieved only by 
a few deft touches from the capable hands of Madame 
Veiller, whose interest in the whole affair had been fever- 
ish from the beginning, and whose admiration for Mon- 
sieur Van Dorn had temporarily deprived her of breath 
—a serious inconvenience for a stout lady living on the 
“fourth eetarje.” Vevie was bewilderingly pretty, charm- 
ingly modest in appearance, and almost breathless. For 
with Vevie at the table sat great ladies who, lacking Mr. 
Van Dorn’s interest and de- 
prived of his advice, had 
gowned themselves in the 
most gorgeous creations of 
the best couturiéres in 
France. Vevie looked at 
the Marchioness’s famous 
pearls and Lady Yarrow 
dale’s diamonds and_ the 
wonderful gowns of all the 
women, and thought of her 
red robe and sighed. If 
only she were wearing that, 


they would have realized 
that she knew something 


about style and she would 
have felt more in keeping 
with the scene. 

Around her conversation 
sparkled, changing from En 
vglish to French and back to 
English, as some of the 
guests remembered that all 
did not French. It 
was during a discussion of 
world periodicals that Vevie 
made one of the three re 
marks which were her con- 
tribution to the talk of the 
evening. 

“Ma says ‘The Ladies’ Fire 
side Gazette’ has fell off 
somethin’ terrible.” she re 
marked cheerfully to Tady 
Yarrowdale during a pause 
in the conversation. “_ 
never read it, m’self.” 

The Englishwoman heard 
this dreary faet, which 
seemed to hint that periodi 
eals, like men, “have their 
little day and die,” with a 


speak 


just how Vevie is!*” somewhat questioning smile 


She had never imagined— 
much less met—anything feminine quite like this, and 
she had a sense that it was not likely to oceur again. 
Mrs. Caswell, however, had given her a good idea of why 
she was invited “to meet Vevie,” and she had come, as a 
motherly woman with a big heart, to do it. 

“Neither do I,” she agreed cordially, and smiled again 
on Vevie before she turned to answer a question of the 
man beside her. remark was not so 
felicitous in its effect at the time, though it has since 
won imperishable fame as a quotation in the circles 
Mrs. Dick Caswell adorns. Vevie’s fellow guests were 
discussing a youth whose exploits during one brief visit 


Vevie’s second 


to America had kept American journalists busy. Vevie 
recognized the name. Any member of her profession 
would have done so. She leaned forward eagerly. It 


was pleasant to know for a moment or two what they 
were talking about, and to be able to say something 
herself. 

“T know about him,” she said, addressing the company 
generally. “I never met him, but I heard he was awful 
nice, some ways. Still”—this with a heavy sigh—‘o’ 
course he’s awful wild, an’ ladies is his curse.” 

Lord Yarrowdale was swallowing his port just when 
Miss de la Tour alluded with delicate regret to the 
stumbling-block her sex had proved to the young man, 
and the combination threatened fatal results for a mo 
ment. Mr. Bert Wagner, however, sitting at Mrs. Cas 
well’s right as the man guest of honor, and hence en 
visaging his fiancée, who was occupying a corresponding 
position at Van Dorn’s side, 
man-of-the-world fashion, having decided that the little 
ripple over Vevie’s comment had nothing derisive in it 


Heartened by the conviction that what she had said, 


smiled in a complacent, 


and Bert had evidently approved, could not be 


wrong 
Vevie beamed with guileless joy She was very happy 
It had come to her, somehow, who these people were 


She had heard several titles mentioned Moreover, it 
was easy to see that the table at which she sat was the 
center of interest in the great dining-room She had 
lrunk no wine, but she was temperamental and young, 
ind she felt lights, the 
itmosphere 


1 


intoxicated by the music, the 


flowers, the company the new fascinating 
around her It was 


Miss De la Tour would find herseif in man brilliant 


Tuture yet 


rs 


written that in the 


issemblages, for Bert was right i iis theory that she 
had in her the makin’ of a arti Sitting there, an 
obscure member of a brilliant company, she felt a sudden 
premonition of the triumphs of those days to come; but 
she felt. too. that no other dinner ould ev seem to 
y oY rf eT feet { at ¢ mh ole 

\ ‘ l s 1 i. Mrs 
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After a Century 


Vice-President Sherman delivering the oration in the rotunda of the Capitol, April 28, 




















fas 5 over the body of Major Charles Pierre L’ Enfant, the French engineer who laid out the 
original plans for the City of Washington. The body was moved from Reed Hill, Mary- 
Ht land, where it had lain almost a hundred years inan obscure grave, to Arlington Ce metery 
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HEROIC bronze statue of Sam Da the 
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What the World Is Doing 


Record of Current Events 


A 


Japan at the Golden Gate 


PWO Japanese cruisers have been 
visiting San Francisco. From 
May 1 to May 10 the city has 
directed its customary  hospi- 
tality at the officers, men, and 
cadets of the Aso and Soya— 
training ships for the cadets of 
the Japanese Naval School. On 
May Day, Admiral Tjichi steamed 
into the harbor from San Pedro, 
and he and his vessels were wel 
comed by Admiral Swinburne, General Weston, Mayor 
Taylor, and mercantile and civil committees. The harbor 
was gay with the flags of both nations. The city itself 
was interested and even enthusiastic at the visit, as the 
affair was rightly felt to have an international importance. 

With the infallible tact of his race, Admiral Ijichi said: 

“The United States and Japan are anchored on as firm 
a basis of friendship to-day as they have ever been in 
the past, and I can not foresee any possibility of an in 
terruption or breach of the sacred relations. These two 
great nations of the Pacific are not going to war with 
each other for any cause that we of to-day can predict.” 

Banquets, receptions, automobile rides, minstrel shows. 
band concerts, and many sight-seeing tours were among 
the items of hospitality lavished on the cadets and officers. 

To show how warm-hearted and methodical was the 
preparation made by San Francisco for the peaceful 
invasion, we cite an editorial of the “Chronicle”: 

“It is conceded that the reception given to our battle 
ship fleet in Japanese waters was perhaps the most mu 
nificent and magnificent entertainment ever given by the 
people of one nation to the representatives of another. 
That debt can not be repaid except on a similar great 
national occasion. It is too big a job for one city of mod 
erate size. We ean, however, and shall, to the extent of 
our eapacity, exhibit something of this spirit in the re- 
ception which we shall give to these two national ships. 

“The Japanese are our most formidable competitors in 
a great many things, but there is one line in which we 
can not afford to let them beat us if we can help it, and 
that is in courteous and abounding hospitality. Cali- 
fornia hospitality has come to have quite distinctive 
characteristics of its own, and we must give our visitors 
a first-class exhibition of it.” 








An Exciting Budget 


AVY expenses and old-age pensions have helped to 
I bring Great Britain face to face with a deficit of 
, $80,000,000. In meeting this acute situation, David 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, on April 29, 
presented a fascinating budget, full of daring proposals. 
The friends of Mr. Lloyd-George call it “a great demo 
cratie budget.” His opponents dub it an “extreme Social 
ist budget,” a “gambling in futures.” 

Motor manufacturers, distillers, and brewers denounce 
it. The suggested levy includes a supertax on incomes 
of over £5,000, a tax on mining royalties, a tax on urban 
undeveloped land, a tax on the ungotten mineral valua 
tion of land, a tax on the unearned increment, increased 
death duties, a tax on Stock Exchange speculation. 


Kansas, the Provider 


NE more of the unfailing record-breaking wheat 
() crops is promised from the fertile and dependable 

State of Kansas. The Secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture says: “It appears that Kan 
sas has a vast area of prospering wheat safely past the 
perils of winter.” Six million and ninety-two thousand 
acres are sown and standing. There is a crop condition 
of $8.05 per cent on those six million acres. With favor 
able weather, the wheat crop will be one hundred mil 
lion bushels. So there is a happy summer in prospect 
for such of the unemployed as are able to reach the 
vheat fields at harvest time, and for college boys getting 
thead on the winter term. 


Is Our Architecture All Wrong ? 
rWNHE remarks of Mr. J. Stewart Barney on American 
architecture and the Eeole des Beaux-Arts can not 
fail to strike consternation into many a complacent 
bosom. To the majority ,of the public who think about 
irchitecture at all, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is one of 
hose Gibraltars of taste which the mere untutored Ame 
ican has no right to eriticize, much less attack. It is 
said of promising young men that they have gone there 
to complete their studies, as it might be said that they 
have gone to Germany to sing Wagner, or to Uganda to 
unt big game, 
Now comes Mr. Barney—himself an architect of wide 
pe rience—with the assertion that we have been carried 
f our feet by academic Beaux-Arts waves. Our eternal 
monumental” buildings—libraries, railroad stations, and 


{ 


ike. with their rows of Corinthian ecolumns—get on 
is nerves. He admires the Corinthian column, of course, 
objects to plastering it against the side of a build 

in what seems to him an untruthful manner. Classic 

ms tossed aimlessly about the fronts of office build 
utting out the light from the workers inside, do 
eem to him a truthful and logical expression of what 


le True, many American architects are thinking 
ing hard, but the “importing firms,” he says 
onsider that neeessarv as yet And as long a 





Nearly Two Million Dollars of Real Money.—The hank- 
notes pictured on this table totaled up to one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars of good United States currency. 
This sum was turned over to the State of Texas hy the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company April 24 in payment of the 
Sine imposed upon it for violating the anti-trust law. At 
Austin, Texas, the banknotes were rushed in coffee sacks 
on motor cars from the banks to the Capitol. The erect 
package contains $1,200,000 in ten-thousand-dollar bills 


there remains one building in Europe which has not 
been transplanted to our shores and misused in every 
possible way, they probably will not think and will con 
tinue to gather inspiration in the fields of ancient art. 
I believe we are beginning to realize the incongruity of 
such buildings, and the worst is over. Some of the older 
firms will continue to import a few fragments, and now 
and then a completed building for some Western gentle 
man’s country house, but they are fast passing away. 
We shall not see Italian palaces used for shoe shops nor 
Spanish cathedrals converted into hippodromes.” 

Special point is given to these observations by the num- 
ber of huge “monumental” buildings now being erected. 
The new Educational Building at Albany, the new Post 
Office Building in New York, the enormous new Penn 
sylvania Station in New York, are among the buildings 
almost entirely surrounded by rows of enornious Corin 
thian columns. 

It will also come as a surprise to many that it is no 
longer considered desirable to disguise the height of sky 
scrapers. Instead of breaking them up by horizontal 
lines, or making a pseudo three-story building of one that 
is really seven or ten stories high, architects now frankly 
admit the beauty possible in towering structures. They 
emphasize by means of ver’ cal lines the height and pe1 
pendicularity of the whole composition. In other words, 
they tell the truth instead of disguising it in classic 
forms. Even this, however, Mr. Barney declares was not 
done until visiting European critics pointed it out to us. 

Other architects, more conservative than Mr. Barney, 
among them Mr. Whitney Warren and Mr. Francis H. 
Kimball, do not feel that his objections are well grounded. 
An American style of architecture can only be developed 
in time, they say. It can not be invented offhand. And 
it is their belief that our evolution is as rapid as could 
reasonably be expected. 


Honoring the Gray 
EMORIAL DAY, April 26, for soldiers of the 


Gray, was widely and fittingly observed in sey 
we eral of the Southern States. In Wilkes County, 
Georgia, seventeen veterans, each over eighty years old, 
still survive. “They attribute their advanced age,” says 


the Atlanta “Constitution,” “to the hardening they ré 
ceived in the four years spent in the open, when they 
were following Lee and Jackson.” 

At Rome, Georgia, a monument on Myrtle Hill was 


unveiled. Atlanta enjoyed choice spring weather for the 
procession of veterans, whose ranks are thinner and 
whose step is slower each yea In huge express wagons 


veterans of the Georgia Soldiers’ Home, unable to 
in the line of parade, were carried to the cemetery 
the Memorial Day ceremon 

The Three Ottoman Mysteries 


FUNNEL Young Turks are conducting themselves as if 


they had a leader of no mean gifts We await 
his name with interest Is he in command of 
troops? Or does he do his thinking im the background 
Each move of theirs has been so sure, with a mixture 
of tact and strength. They have protected the Legation 


at the very time they were deposing the Sultan and cai 
rying him across country to Salonica They have put to 
death two hundred and fifty mutiny leaders who helped 
to incite the anti-Constitutional movement of April 
but they have performed this wholesale assassination 
thout throwing an excitable eitv into tumult LI? 


the ure-stepping leader ¢ +] Youne Tuy 


The next point on which the world waits enlighten 
ment is the sort of person that the new Sultan is going 
to be. The famous prisoners of history and tradition 
had many things done to them—some of them were 
flattened off into gentle nonentities by such a term of 
surveillance as Rechad has undergone. Others were 
embittered into strength by the protracted injustice. 

Asia Minor is the third unknown quantity. If the 
Young Turks are throwing off orthodoxy, in their pro- 
gram, they will have no power over the tribes and races 
of the empire. The forces of reaction can at any time 
stir revolt on a religious appeal. In similar times of 
disturbance a savior has often arisen—a fanatie with a 
new and fuller revelation, and one adapted to the local 
situation. If a savior were now to come down out of 
the hill country, it is probable that he could cut in two 
the Ottoman Empire. 


Singeing the Sugar Trust 


FYNIE Sugar Trust has just completed paying the 
$2,000,000 which the United States Government 
agreed to accept in settlement of $9,000,000 of fines 

and claims against the trust for systematically stealing 

from the United States from 1901 to the close of 1907. 

In a period of six years the American Sugar Refining 

Company of New York—one of the companies composing 

the trust—landed on the Brooklyn docks seventy-five 

million pounds of sugar on which no duty was paid. In 
those six years it stole from the Government just under 

«a million and a quarter dollars in short duties. By a 

clever device in the seventeen scale houses where incom 

ing sugar is weighed-—a spring exerting force on the 
levers and so eausing the registering beam to show less 
weight—the company smuggled in its suger in short 
weight. 

Seflorita Huidobro 


N THE little old hotel at Fourth Avenue and Eight 

eenth Street—a remnant of old New York which 

was Thackeray’s home when he first visited America 
and which has sheltered many strange and interesting 
persons in its day—Seforita Carolina Holman Huidobro 
lived when in New York, Here, in one of the gaunt old 
chambers, whose dinginess her exuberant personality, 
masculine vigor of thought and speech, and unquenchable 
humor made fairly radiant, she dispensed hospitality to 
her friends. Cooking with her own hands marvelous 
Chilean concoctions of honey and cheese while she told 
stories of the west coast, of Chilean revolutions and 
Balmaceda, and discussed fluctuating currency, nitrates. 
battleships, and international peace—those were memor- 
able evenings for the fortunate few who shared them. 

A larger audience knew Seforita Huidobro through her 
lectures on South American countries. Hundreds who 
may have heard of her but once would remember her de 
scription of the “Christ of the Andes,” the monument 
which marks the boundary between Chile and the Argen 
tine, and her repeating, in Spanish and English, of the 
inscription on it: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Chileans and Argentines break the peace 
which at the feet of Christ the Redeemer they have 
sworn to maintain.” 

Sefiorita Huidobro was born in Talea, Chile, fifty years 
ago. Her father was Mr. George Holman, a Pennsyl- 
vanian and American consular agent at Valparaiso. 
While north on business in connection with his flour- 
mills in Chile, he married Miss Marion Atkins of 
Provincetown, and the young people returned to Chile. 
Carolina grew up as a Chilean, speaking Spanish as 
much as English, roughing it with her father, and learn 
ing about revolutions and the hazards of fluctuating cur 
reney when other little girls were still playing with dolls. 
\t the age of forty-nine the father died suddenly, and, as 
the family fortunes were somewhat shaky, Carolina at 
once set to work as a teacher and governess and jour 
nalist. 

In 1897 she and her mother returned to this country. 
The Spanish War stirred up an interest in Spanish 
America which with characteristic energy she at once 
made practically useful. She started to teach Spanish, 
and for purposes of business adopted, first informally 
and later legally, the name of her Chilean godparents, 
Huidobro. Seforita Huidobro was allied with the Uni 
tarians of Boston, and she was the friend of many repre 
sentative women, among them Julia Ward Howe and Edna 
D. Cheney. At Mrs. Howe’s request she translated the 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” into Spanish. She began 
giving lectures on South America for church societies and 

omen’s clubs, and in 1901 she was engaged by the New 


York Board of Edueation as a lecturer in their winter 
courses. She continued in this work up to her recent sud 
den death, and she also gave lectures before many peace 
organizations and suffrage leagues. The cause of Pan 
Americanism had no more incere or tireless advoeate 


John Bull’s Remorse 


rYNMAAT eminently respectable, rather kindly, middle 


ied gentleman who typifies for the rest of the 

orld the British nation, continues to exhibit a 
morbid introspection and hectic distrust of the future 
ilmost painful to see The very word Dreadnought must 
ave become i eariness to the lesh \ erever British 
uurnals are read the matter has gone muel deeper, 
in mel iwitat for more battleships \ 

melanchol i pection ind elf-distrust 

, { have eized t hole British public In a 








Quick Action 
for One Cent 


A Postal Card Brings You 

Oliver Typewriter Art 

Catalog and “17-Cents-a- 
Day” Selling Plan 


A postal card request for the Plan 
will quickly pave the way to the 
purchase of the Oliver Typewriter 
for “‘17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 

You'll say when you get the details 
that never was a cent better spent. 

This Plan appeals alike to the man 
who needs many machines and to 
the one whose bread-and-butter is 
earned by operating a typewriter. 

And it is influencing thousands 
who have hitherto written with pen 
to enjoy the convenience of “Zhe 
Oliver in the Home.” 

We are willing to wait while you 
pay at the rate of “17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 

We take the risk—you take the 
typewriter! Isn't that an attractive 
proposition on the world’s best $100 
machine? . 


The 
OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


America rings with praise for the 
Oliver—the Typewriter that Excels. 

They praise its splendid strength— 
its marvelous speed. They appreci- 
ate its multiplied forms of service. 
They like its easy action—its beauti- 
ful printing—its amazing simplicity. 

That’s why it holds a dominant 
position regardless of the combined 
opposition of “'57 varieties’ of type- 
writers. 





The Oliver originated successful 
“visible writing,’ and is the only 
visible writing typewriter that has 
demonstrated its efficiency by years 
of satisfactory service. 

It operates on the only scientific- 
ally correct principle, the downward 
stroke—LIKE THE BLOW OF A 
HAMMER. 

The visible writing of other ma- 
chines is done with upward stroke— 
AGAINST THE FORCE OF 
GRAVITY. 

The downward blow is thestrongest, 
hence the Oliver is a heavier mani- 
folder than any other typewriter. 

The downward blow is the easzest, 
hence the wonderfully light touch of 
the Oliver. 

Get in touch with the Oliver! Send for 
the Plantoday. Learn how easy itis toown 
the machine that makes work like play. 

The Oliver Art Catalog—sent free on 
request—is brimful and bubbling over 
with typewriter information. Ask for it. 

For quick action, just send a postal and 
get the Art Catalog and ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day”’ 
Selling Plan by return mail. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
Oliver Typewriter Building 
67 Dearborn Street 
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leading article, entitled “A New Way of 
Life,” the “Spectator,” quoting the Eliza 
bethans, believes that England has been 
“too long ‘nuzzled ‘twixt the breasts of 
happiness,’ is too near to being ‘drowned 
in security.” While we do not deny the 
continuous need for higher moral ideals, 
what we specially desire to emphasize 
is the need for a greater seriousness or, if 
you will, hardness of outlook. We have 
got in future to face the world not as we 
should like it to be, but as it is—the world 
of blood and iron, controlled by men who 
are not humanitarians and philanthropists. 

. We must realize that in public as in 
private life business is business and that 
we are not engaged in a pleasant game of 
bridge. . . . We must strain every nerve, 
not merely to provide the material needs 
of defense, but also to brace the nation as 
a whole for the great patriotic struggle to 
which, in all human probability, it will be 
exposed in the next ten or fifteen years, if 
not before.” 

And this, in view of the Briton’s well- 
known complacency, leads to the most in- 
teresting phase of the whole matter, the 
apparent conviction that the “new way of 
life” must not be confined to naval or mili- 
tary preparations, but “go deep into the 
fiber of the pecple. Every man, whether 
he is tilling the soil, hewing coal, laying 
bricks, or writing books, must accustom 
himself to feel that he is doing it, not for 
himself or his family alone, but partly for 
his country.” To bring out this point 
more strongly, the writer quotes a German 
professor’s statement that such is the atti- 
tude of his own countrymen, who do “not 
look for reward in relief from work, but in 
its more complete accomplishment.” “Our 
new way of life,” continues the “Spec- 
tator, “must copy the German spirit in 
this respect. It ought not to seem the 
most natural thing in the world to say 
that a man is going to give up work, not 
because his health and energy are ex 
hausted, but because he has earned the 
right to go and amuse himself. Hitherto 
Englishmen have thought that rather a 
fine thing and a noble thing to say and a 
proof of how little they care for money and 
material concerns. We trust it will not be 
so regarded in future... . Our new way 
of life must be a way of preparing our- 
selves morally, intellectually, and mate- 
rially for the coming struggle—a struggle 
which, by the paradox of life, may be 
avoided by the perfection of such prepara- 
tion, but in no other conceivable way.” 


A Neighbor’s View of Crazy 
Snake 


OR several weeks, Crazy Snake held 
K the attention of the American pub- 

lic because of his alleged disturb- 
ance of the Oklahoma peace. He was listed 
as a “bad man” to be hunted down with 
guns. Now comes a neighbor of Crazy 
Snake’s, a citizen of Newkirk, in Kay 
County, Oklahoma, and what he tells us 
follows: 

“Mr. Chitto Harjo is a fine old-school 
country gentleman who owned estates in 
lands in Oklahoma, secured to his ances 
tors and himself through solemn treaties 
with the United States, guaranteeing him 
in peaceable possession so long as ‘grass 
grows and water runs.’ 

“Mr. Harjo deported himself as a well- 
behaved citizen all his years, and risked 
his life in the service and defense of the 
Government that had pledged itself to pro- 
tect him in the enjoyment of his owner 
ship. 

“One cold day when the grass was brown 
and the streams frozen, the Government 
demanded that Chitto Harjo, who had be- 
come Wilson Jones, should give up his 
rights under the treaties and accept some 
thing he did not want and did not know 
how to use, a thing that usually results in 
plundering the Indian of all his earthly 
possessions and leaving him nowhere to lay 
his head. Mr. Harjo-Jones refused, stood 
on his right, and advised his people to the 
Same course, 

“Then the Government deprived him of 
his benefits under the treaties, and when 
he made dignified protest he became the 
mark of shallow editors and mendacious 
correspondents, and known as ‘Crazy 
Snake.’ 

“A bad reputation was manufactured for 
him and shudders furnished the readers of 
Associated Press reports concerning Indian 
uprisings headed by *( razy Snake.’ It 
would not sound so well to say Mr. Jones, 
which shows there is something in a name 
after all. 

“When somebody was killed in his vi 
cinity a hue and cry was raised for the 
immediate capture or extinction of the ter 
rible old hostile, Crazy Snake. Then the 
military arm of the Government was in 
voked and covered his warm trail with 
press bulletins and militia, at considerable 
ex pense to the State, for Mr. Harjo had 
taken to the hills in the belief that imme 
diate absence is preferable to explanation 
made after one has been shot 


I} 


“Geronimo, who festooned the trees with 
little girls, received annuities and consid- 
eration, but Chitto Harjo, who has not 
raised his hand against any but the ene 
mies of the Government, is proclaimed a 
cause of war and chased through the woods 
by military geniuses and tin soldiers.” 


Of Interest to Those Seeking 
Divorce 


FYNUE decision of Mr. Justice Pike of 
[ Nevada refusing to grant a divorce 
- to Virginia Harned Sothern, the 
actress, from her husband, E. H. Sothern, 
the actor, is likely to be of considerable 
importance to those contemplating obtain- 
ing an easy divorce in some of our Western 
States. If publie opinion is beginning to 
protest in Nevada—the most sparsely pop- 
ulated State—against a too casual pro- 
cedure in these matters, similar changes 
may be expected in other States. Mr. Jus- 
tice Pike’s decision was based principally 
on the fact that neither party to the suit 
had established residence in Nevada, or 
had proved a bona-fide intention to remain 
there. Mrs. Sothern apparently signed her 
petition in the East and forwarded it to 
Reno, where it was served on Mr. Sothern 
while he happened to be acting there. The 
particular point settled is that on com- 
plaint filed by a non-resident plaintiff, with 
process served on a non-resident defendant 
who happens to be temporarily in the State, 
no jurisdiction is.secured on which a jus- 
tice may allow a divorce decree. 
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Baseball 


(Continued from page 15) 


three strikes and four balls, where it has 
remained for twenty years, where it is 
likely to remain. 

With the perfection of strike rules and 
the development of protective armor, the 
game was practically completed, so far 
as external features are concerned. The 
later changes have been comparatively un- 
important after all. The pitcher, who has 
been receding farther from the batsman 
in all the history of the game, has been 
definitely placed on a line between first 
and third. His box has been replaced by 
a mound. The catcher, solely to “speed 
up” the game, has been required to stand 
up to the bat all the time. Finally, for 
the same general purpose of sharpening 
and quickening, uncaught fouls, up to 
third strike, have been made strikes. The 
fifty years’ war between pitcher and bats 
man has ended in favor of the pitcher, who 
has beaten all rules made to increase bat- 
ting. The principle has definitely been 
established that a tally is a hard-won 
guerdon. This may be a bad thing for 
the game as a spectacle, but it is the only 
thing for the game as a science. 

What the “fans” call “inside baseball,” 
which means nothing more than team-play 
and getting everything out of the game, 
was fairly under way even before defensive 
armor came. We owe much of it to An- 
son’s great Chicago club. The prime of 
Anson was one of the heydays of baseball 
—great players in the field, a great audi- 
ence in the stands. Every one who was 
any one in Chicago attended to root for 
the “boys” and to roast the umpire, The 
team is immortal. Any good fan, to this 
day, can name off that mighty infield of 
muscle and brain which played for Chicago 
in its second championship period: Anson, 
first base; Pfeffer, second; Williamson, 
short; Tommy Burns, third; Sunday, Gore, 
and Dalrymple in the outfield. And Clark- 
son and Kelly, the “ten-thousand-dollar 
battery”—every schoolboy knows of them, 
although it is nearly a quarter of a century 
since they fooled the batters for Chicago. 


Solving Modern Batting 


| THAT combination were three men 
who played with their heads—Anson 
himself, Tommy Burns, who deserves more 
credit than he has ever taken for his quiet 
work in developing team-play, and “King” 
Kelly, “Mike” Kelly, “Ten-Thousand-Dol 

lar” Kelly, as great a king-figure in base 

ball as the heroic John L. Sullivan in 
pugilism. It was Anson who worked out 
much of the modern theory of batting. He 
did not believe in place hitting, but he 
did believe that the old, accepted theories 
were all wrong. The primeval player used 
always to swing at the ball. Anson taught 
his men to “stop down” the bat and meet 
the ball square in the nose for sueces 

sions of short, choppy hits. The St. Louis 
Browns were consistently Anson’s stum 

bling-block Charlie Comiskey, their first 
baseman, played “deeper” than man had 
ever played before, and all the Browns 
stood well off the bases Anson took a 
leaf from their note-book. He made his 
infielders play farther off than ever in 

fielders had dared play before. More, he 
introduced the “fielding pitcher ad Before 
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This picture is from an‘ actual photograph of 
A. T. Mosher’s car stalled in a Florida swamp. 
Mr. Mosher writes that his car was submerged 
in water over his Remy Magneto and motor 
for 4 hours at atime. Yet after being pulled 
out, the motor would invariably start from 
the magneto on the second turn of the crank. 


This Picture Shows Why 


More Remy Magnetos are used 
on 1909 American cars than all 
others combined. 


This is the ignition system that can 
be literally flooded with water with- 
out injury. 

You probably will not have to 
subject your ignition to any such 
test as this—but you want a system 
that you can be sure of, under any 
and all conditions. 

You want the Remy—the Ameri- 
can magneto designed with the broad 
margins absolutely required by auto- 
mobiles used on American roads. 

Too frequent oiling cannot hurt it. 
It will stand more neglect—abuse 
mud or sand than any other ignition 
system made. 

These are only a few of the reasons 


why the 
emy 


High Tension Alternating Current 1909 


Magneto 


will be used on more than 30,000 
American cars this season—three out 
of every five American cars using 
magneto ignition, according to the 
most careful estimates. 

This is the magneto that can be in- 
stalled, used or repaired by the most inex- 
perienced motorist. It has no brushes 
no moving contacts —NOTHING TO 
CAUSE TROUBLE. 

The Remy construction makes the hot- 
test spark increasing the horse power from 
5 to 25 per cent by actual brake test. 

It provides for double ignition—mag- 
netoand battery without additional wiring. 

We make and keep in stock fittings for 
attaching the Remy Magneto to many 
old models. 

We can equip your car, old or new, at a 
cost so reasonable it will surprise you. It 
will pay you tu address 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 18, Anderson, Ind. 


Branch Selling Offices: 
1400-1402 Michigan Ave. Automobile Bldg. 67th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
471 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 


Burman set a new world record with the Remy 
Magneto, on the New Orleans circular track 
Feb. 21. He sent his car 100 miles in 102 min- 
utes lowering the world’s mark for the dis- 
tance 11 minutes. 











Agents and 
Garage Men! 

We have a prop- 
osition of special in- 
terest to you. Write us. 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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When rN Big Man 
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Sizes You Up 

















“ appearance. 


| Many a man has ¢ai/ored his way 
Pinto the confidence of absolute strangers—has ,< 


=~ y 
tailored his way through coldness and distrust— ¢ 
has tat/ored himself into life opportunities through re 
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sheer attractiveness of good hand tailored clothes. 


Good clothes are not necessarily expensive clothes, but they 
are tailored-to-order clothes—they are clothes that fit;— 


you, your body and your personality; clothes that 


is a world-famous organization of tailors waiting 


agree with every line and curve of your physique. 
g y I q 


Only a tailor can make clothes like these! 


The Two Thousand headed Tailor 


In Chicago and New York we 
operate the two largest and best 
organized tailoring establishments 
in America. 

These shops are tailor shops in 
the fullest sense of the term; for 
every Royal garment is cut and 
draped to fit the measure and the 
order of the man who is to wear it. 


It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge among clothes-makers every- 
where that these shops are managed 
by the two cleverest and highest 
salaried designers in America. We 
pay more for the services of these 
designers alone than the entire gross 
income of twenty average local 
tailor shops. 

Yet our business is so systema- 
tized that every garment we make 
up, either in Chicago or New York, 
is tailored to the customer’s order 





Over 5,000 Royal Dealer 


The 


hicago 


under the direct supervision and in- 
spection of these famous designers. 
The Clothes and the Prices Fit You 

If we tailored for a few dozen men 
as the local tailor does, we would 
have to charge his exorbitant prices. 
We would have to ask an immense 
profit from a few customers, instead 
of a very small one from thousands. 


But we are tailoring for a nation 
—not a locality. We are making a 
thousand suitstothelocaltailors one. 

That is why we can put into your 
suit or overcoat, at $25 to $40, the 
same irreproachable style and ex- 
clusiveness that the Fifth Avenue 
local tailor has to sell at $60 to 
$100 in order to exist. 


500 Beautiful All Wool Patterns 


There is a dealer near you wait 
ing totake your measures. And in 


And here » 


DVERTISEMEN 


to tailor clothes for you. 


will take the measures. 


his store there are 500 strikingly 
handsome and exclusive cloth pat- 
terns awaiting your inspection. 
Think of that—a half a thousand 
samples of cloth, in every imagin- 
able design, weave and coloring. 

Can even the most exacting man 
fail to suit his taste in an enormous 
cloth collection like this? 


And every pattern in ALL Pure 


Wool, mind you. We 
stand alone in Amer- 
ica today as_ the ; ox 


only tailors or ce 
clothes makers 

in the world who 
legally guarantee 
each and every gar- 
ment to be absolutely 
free from cotton—to 
be Wool and_ wool 
alone. A legal guarantee 
card to that effect is at- 
tached to every garment. 
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Royal 


rT PLEASE MENTION LLIER’S 


Fairer 
i eG « Che : New 


York 


A local dealer near you 


Shall we send his name? 


We want to make your Spring 
suit. We want to make it even if 
we must risk its whole cost on the 
chance of being able to please you. 

Will you send the coupon today 
for our local dealer’s name, our fas- 
cinating booklet and a copy of our 
unparalleled legal guaranty ? 

























Fill out 


and send in this 
little “*Card of In- 
troduction”’ for our fas- 


5 cinating little booklet and the 
name of the nearest Royal dealer. 





148 Branch Royal Stores 











The Best 6% Bonds 
That We Know 


We have written a book of 
information on the most attract- 
ive bonds that we know. 

It based on fifteen years 
of active experience with these 
bonds. We may rightly claim, 
therefore, very wide information. 

The book is unbiased. 

We sell many kinds of bonds, 
and our purpose in calling atten- 
tion to one kind only is that you 
also may know about them to 
our mutual advantage. 

These bonds pay 6% interest. 
They are first liens on valuable 
farms. Some are tax liens— 
Municipal obligations. 

They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
so they appeal to both small and 
large investors. 

They are today the most pop- 
ular bonds that we sell. They 
will be ten times more popular 
when the facts about them are 
ten times better known—for no 
other large class of bonds offers 
equal security combined with so 
large an interest rate. 

This book contains information 
which every investor should have, 
whether he has little or much to invest. 


Cut out this coupon as a reminder 
to send for the book today. 


Sroutlridye E-Niver&e. 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 95 Milk Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





is 








Request for Bond Book 
TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 


Please send a copy of your book, 
‘The World’s Greatest Industry.’’ 























(to PROFESSIONAL 
AND 
BUSINESS MEN 


If you want real comfort on a hot Sum- 
mer day, wear a 


TWO OR THREE PIECE SUIT 


made from 
Fy 
Cuenetled 
nglioh Nchatrs 


COOL, COMFORTABLE, DRESSY 














Rain will neither spot nor wrinkle them. 
They will not cockle. 
Require very little pressing. 


For sale by leading clothiers in up-to 
date London Suiting styles and color 
ings. 

Look for these words 


**Priestley’s Cravenetted English Mohair’’ 





stamped on the inside of garment. 


Suits made by 


HAMBURGER BROS. & CO. 


S . 














BALTIMORE 
mR **‘Who Know How’’ il 








| umpire 


that time the box artists had considered 
their hands too precious to be risked on 
grounders and liners—that was for the 
infield. Anson made them venture from 
their boxes both to field) balls and to 
back up the bases. Perceiving that three- 
quarters of the play in baseball came in 
the area bounded by home, first, and  see- 
ond, he shifted the whole arrangement of 
the infield. Formerly the second baseman 
had covered equally the territory to both 
his bag, the shortstop guarding 
only the ground between seeond and third. 
Anson sent the second baseman away over 
toward first, and taught him to back up 
the first baseman all the time. He made 
the shortstop practically a second base- 
man. These are only a few of the things 


Anson did for the game. 

AS FOR Kelly, the tricks which he learned 
and taught are going yet. Every year 

the baseball legislators had to pass some 

new rule to fill a hole which Mike Kelly dis- 

covered in the accepted code. Once, while 

he was acting captain, a temporary indis- 


sides of 


The Trickery of Kelly 


position kept him on the bench. As the 
rules ran, the captain might, at any stage 
of the game, substitute a player. In a 


critical period of the eighth inning, a pop 
foul came over the third baseman’s reach. 


straight toward the bench. Mike Kelly 
rose up. “Hey!” he yelled to the left 
fielder. “You’re out of the game. I’m in 
|} your place”’—and Kelly reached up and 


caught the foul. It was an out under the 
rules. When he was playing with Boston, 
his team met Detroit for a decisive game. 
Kelly, running bases, was on first. The 
next man up hit to the shortstop, who 
fielded it for a hair-line decision. The 
ran to first, that he might watch 

there. Quick flash Welly 
seooted across the field just behind the 
pitcher’s box, and made third before the 
umpire had stopped looking at first. Every 
spectator it, but the umpire did 


the play 


as a 


saw 


not; and Kelly kept his base. This led to 
the experiment with the ‘“‘double-umpire” 
system. 

However, Kelly’s service to the game 
was not bounded by mere trickery. He 
was naturally slow on his feet, though 
quick with his hands: base-running had 


always troubled him. He 
partment of the game, 
breadth how far he dared play off, when 
it advantaged him most feet fore 
and when hands foremost. He, more 
introduced the ele- 
batter and 
Anson 
But cer 


co slide 
most 
than any other player, 
ment of team-play between the 
the runner. As I have 
did not believe in place hitting. 


base said, 


|} tain batters hit naturally to right field and 


| certain to left. Welly knew all the peculi- 
arities of the team’s batting. When on 
| bases he maneuvered, by pretending that 
| he was going to steal. to draw the base 
man to right or left so as to “uneover” 
the probable area of the hit. In this way 
he manufactured many a run for Chicago 

Kelly played more games as an out 
fielder than as a catcher: yet it is as a 
catcher that he is remembered. Behind 
the bat he was a tower of intellectual 
strength to his pitchers. Old-timers are 
still wondering how much of Clarkson’s 
great success was due to Kelly. Until the 


behind the 
signaling 


catcher was placed definitely 
bat at all of the game, 
between pitcher and catcher a matte! 
of individual -sometimes the 
pitcher decided he was going 
to in, and the catcher. 
Kelly did the deciding his pitchers. 
He was always talking to the batter, 
scheming to throw him a little out of his 
batting pose and then to signal for a ball 
just where it could not hit effectively. 
When Mike Kelly entered the league, team 
work was haphazard. When he left Chi 
eago for Boston on the ten-thousand-dolla1 
purchase, way. 


stages 
was 
agreement 
what ball 
sometimes 
for 


send 


be 


inside baseball was on the 


The Inside Game 


ype the Baltimore team of 1890-4, man 
aged by Ned Hanlon, the great 
impetus to the inside -came, in fact, 
the ins game. We added little to 
it since. Ilughey Jennings, MeGraw, and 
Willie Keeler were players of unusual 
“head.” One-timers would say that not 
Was a great “natural” player like 
Wright, Fred Pfeffer, Al Spalding, 
team-mate, Dan Brouthers: 
had to supplement a 
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a superlative deg 
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For Ambitious 


Young Men— 


What would it mean to you to feel that you were looking 
best all the time? 


your 
To feel that you could look every man in the eye with never 
a doubt about your appearance? 
A good appearance means much to you in your business and 
In the garments of only one maker can 
For in 


social possibilities. 
be certain that you will e/ways look your 


you 
best. 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 


Process, controlled solely by 
which alone makes it possible. 





the shrink is removed from the cioth by ourselves, 
the exclusive Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’”’ 
Process. There is no shrink left in the 
garments to cause trouble and dissatisfac- 


tion later. 


* * * 


Your dealer will gladly show you Kauf 


Our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process keeps man Campus Togs or other ‘‘Pre- Shrunk’’ 
Kaufman Campus Togs shapely and garments in any of the popular fabrics 
pleasing for months instead of days. for Spring and Summer at $15.00 to 
We guarantee satisfaction in every gar- $30.00 the suit. 
ment. ‘ 

Our handsome Style Book shows the 


If any Kaufman garment is not satisfac- 
tory, money will be refunded. 


We could not make such a guarantee 
were it not for our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros., eer 


correct styles for Spring and Summer. 

Ask your dealer for it—or send to us, if 
you prefer. It’s FREE. You should 
have it before deciding. 











“KEEPKOQL” is the only 


ribbed, porous underwear. 





elastic, 






We emphasize this fact —because we don’t 
want you to confuse ««“KEEPKOOL”’ with 
the ordinary porous underwear. 







The ordinary porous garment is merely a 
flat, dead, rigid, shapeless knitted cloth, punc- 
tured with holes. 

It’s the springy, elastic, ribbed knit 
‘«‘KEEPKOOL’”? UNDERWEAR, 
makes “‘KEEPKOOL”’ so different, 
and so much etter. 

The principle, gives /ife, fit 
ind comfort to **“KEEPKOOL,’ UN- 
DERWEAR. 


movement 






of 


that 









hhed 
ribbed 










It stretches with every 





yet retains its shape despite the 





roughest washing and hardest wear. 






If you want the daintiest, coolest and most 






comfortable and healthful summer underwear, 
ask your dealer for ««KEEPKOOL.”’ 
It ankle 


drawers, athletic 









knee 


} 
leeves 


is obtainable in 


short 


MEN’S “‘KEEPKOOL”’ UNDERWEAR 
50c a garment 
BOYS’ ‘‘KEEPKOOL’’ UNDERWEAR 25c a garment 
MEN’S ‘‘KEEPKOOL” UNION SUITS - - $1.00 
BOYS’ ‘‘KEEPKOOL’’ UNION SUITS - - Gus 
Booklet illu 
‘““KEEPKOOL 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


DOOR OIOLOVCUOIGILV OGY araraeatatst 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASI 
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trating the various styles of 


UNDERWEAR upon request. 
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expense of lowering their own batting r 


averages, ( Tae 4 
Then they went further and invented a HE W. H. Mullins Co., of Salem, O., largest 
whole new system of play—a system dis manufacturers of pressed steel boats in the 
en pon ty — his te re world, bought 300 Ferro engines in 1907, 500 
work upon it and another wi ave not } . 000 
ing to lo with it—the “hit wie ree Pecaed in 1908, and 1, to date for 1909, amount- 
That, like bunting, was not new; Arthur ing in all to a quarter of a million dollars. 
Irwin and John Ward had worked it, after What better proof does anyone want of the satisfactory 
a fashion, with the old Providence cham performance of an engine than this? When Mr. Mullins 
pions; but the Baltimore team brought it says—‘*We adopt this engine because of its many superior 
generally into the game. The principle is features, viz.: simplicity, ease in starting, operating reli- 
this: With a runner on base and less than ability, and unequaled power for its size and weight,”’ he is 
repeating the praise of thousands of Ferro owners in all parts 
of the world. You will be enthusiastic if you run a Ferro. 





two out, the ecoacher gives the signal for 
“hit and run.” The man on base, as soon 
as the pitcher’s arm goes back, starts a 


steal; the batsman strikes at that pitched 
ball whatever it may be, trying to hit it 
on the ground. If he sends a fly into a 
fielder’s hands, it is all off with both him 
and his runner. They simply look fool 
Well Dressed Men ish and walk to the bench. If he hits a e . 
j who would not think of wearing an | grounder to the infielders, it is odds on, M En 
} What with the start which the runner has, arimne es 


ordinary Waterproof collar are delighted 











































































to find in our Challenge Brand a collar | that they will both get their bases. And Made in 1, 2 and 3 cylinders from 
r so perfect in fit and finish as to be | if he misses the ball completely, the run 3 to 25 H.P. Jump Spark Ignition Iwo Cylinuler Ferro Engine with Ferro Reverse Gear | 
é irably suite -very requireme ner has at least an excellent chance for , - 
admirably suited to every requirement. a each a ae Wek eee tae 1 and 2 cylinders, 4 to 15 H.P. Make and Break Ignition. 
LLE é ‘ en : aul. an ei wb “ Just the engine for any boat for work or pleasure. Ask the following Distrib- | 
A N opponents had found ways of beating this ° ° ° utors for Information and | 
1 pA GE play, it figured on the rule of percentages | Attractive Prices Best Quality a Demonstration 
WATERPROOF as a consistent winner. The “squeeze” oe j Balfour & Calvitt a 
: : se ? > \ 7 — : ’ 8 h,Ga. | 
; Re play, of which we have heard so much agp reeenes M Sek, ta Detain Loane H 12 Bap Gon, "a 
COLLARS & CUFFS in the past two or three years, is the | a 4 ws gh tr re FR Advanced Improvements ne Eianover ae, Dees 
a eR item a ietiniy Manan Stel 3 | J} found or the ‘ — Counter Balanced Crankshaft. Bath Marine Constr. Co. 
: : . . e mL oO a8) ow § f oO ( ase | | , : < A ‘ : = 
are just the thing for dusty train trips and the o “ g oe S : ¢ erisee gees 4 o Successful Cooling System for any cnstee btn bee ~ 
hustle of business. Theyarealwaysnobbyand | 0? Me }itand-run_ system. re halt gines. ‘Force of explo- climate. ae eo. Watinny’ Gua ae a 
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is the keystone of team-work. Intelligence 
is at a premium in that position; the 
“head” of Johnnie Kling is what makes him 
the greatest catcher in the game to-day. 
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YOU CAN SHOOT THE NEW 


SAVAGE 


.32 Caliber Automatic Pistol 


QUICK, QUICK AS LIGHTNING 


quicker and straighter with either hand than any other pocket arm you ever 
saw. No time need be wasted taking aim; you point it straight instinctively, 
just as you do your finger, because it fits the hand naturally and balances per- 
fectly. The Savage will get in the first shot every time. 

And you can follow up that vital first shot with 120 shots a minute. You 
have ten shots instead of five or six, and can reload ina flash. Can be carried 
anywhere—only 6% inches long. 
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Ten Shots: Double the number in an ordinary revolver and two more than other auto- 
matics. Accuracy: The only automatic which locks at the breech while the bullet traverses 
the barrel, insuring extreme accuracy, as well as freedom from fouling. Simplicity: Fewer 
parts than any other automatic pistol. Completely dismounts by hand without the aid of 
tools. Safety: Breech automatically locked during time of discharge. Cannot be fired unless 
the trigger is pulled. Safety positively locks it against discharge. Weight: 19 oz., including 
magazine. Price $15. No wide-awake dealer will offer you a clumsy, old-fashioned, slow-as- 
molasses substitute. If he does, write us. Write us anyhow for descriptive pamphlet. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 825 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 
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by which he directs the runner to steal, 
or the batsman and runner to “hit and 
run.” For those tricks and trap-plays, 
thought out in the dressing-rooma and 
elaborately prepared before certain games, 
the fielders have their own private code. 
And, finally, each side is trying always to 
detect and intercept the other’s signals. 

A system of “mental counting,” like that 
practised by professional mind-readers, has 
arisen lately. For example, the pitcher, 
sweeping his eye over the field before he 
starts his wind-up, sees that the runner on 
second is a little too far off. As he turns 
back toward the plate he gives a signal. 
He and the second baseman begin silently 
counting together. When they both arrive 
at “six” the second baseman starts toward 
the base, and the pitcher turns and throws 
the ball—not at the player, but at the base, 
which will be covered when the ball ar- 
rives if their rhythm has been perfect. 
This is, perhaps, the last ery in finished, 
scientific baseball—this perfect coordina- 
tion of two bodies and two sets of brains. 

The signal system, used by all first-class 
teams, has been worked out to its greatest 
perfection in the Chicago Nationals, three 
times league champions and twice world’s 
champions. In that respect, as in others, 
Chance’s Cubs represent the latest develop- 
ment of baseball as a science. 


* + 


Facts About 
Francis Bacon and Some 
About Shakespeare 


(Continued from page 13) 


| ease, all in all, has a character not unlike 
that of those romances of chivalry which, 
we learn, are the result of centuries of 
mouth-to-mouth relations, and of frequent 
and highly ingenious fabrications. Both 
are heroic myths. Both, as history, as 
facts, are false. 
A Poet 

ryNUulS is not the place to discuss Bacon’s 
| intellectual right to poetic laurels. 
His biographer Spedding says he could 
have been a poet. Such diverse and com- 
petent judges as Lord Macaulay and Shel- 
ley call him a_ poet. His intellectual 
stature is so conceived that it could do 
a giant’s work in prose or verse. Further- 
more, Elizabethan dramatists, as every 
one knows, were a kind of literary high- 
waymen who rewrote old plays and made 
them better than they were before. ‘Doubt- 
less” Bacon did this and hired men to help 
him. Such was his method with some of 
his acknowledged books. 

When, therefore, we consider that 
Bacon’s name is written into the plays 
of “William Shakespeare”; when we learn 
that Bacon’s name and title is signed in 
the inscription on the Stratford monu- 
ment; when we know, as Mr. Booth?’ in 
his book has shown, that Ben Jonson, 
Bishop Hall, and John Milton are among 
those who used exactly the same acrostic 
device for purposes of identification; when 
we realize the insufficiency and untruth 
fulness of the orthodox Shakespearian 
biography; and when we recall, further 
more, the studies of such scholars as Ed- 
win Reed, Walter Begley, Judge Webb, 
and Mr. G. G. Greenwood—scholars who 
have suffered the whips and seorns of the 
pundits who believed otherwise because 
they had not read, and often would not 
, when we consider these 





read, their books 
points, one conclusion persistently pre 
sents itself: Bacon is Shakespeare. 
Theory 
-F WE balk at saying that a man con- 
ceived the writings in which his name 
is secretly signed, we must exercise our- 
selves considerably to account for the 
secret signatures. To make a modern in 
stance, if Mr. Taft, instead of playing 
golf, had written musical comedies, he 
would not wish to be known as their au 


thor; for we are a practical people, and 


would never elect a musician to the office 
of President. Bacon could not have at 
tained or maintained the dignity of the 
chancellorship if he had been recognized 
by the people as a writer for the theater 
in a time when actors and. dramatists 
were among the lowest social orders. Sim 
ply, then, because it would have ruined 
the career of an English public man to 
acknowledge poetical and dramatic prow 
ess, it may be that Bacon used the com 


mon name of Shakespeare as a mask. An 
actor bearing the same name was got, let 
| us suppose, to aid the deception. Ingen 
ious Ben Jonson, at one time Bacon’s lit 
erary assistant. without doubt willingly 
helped. He at least. as we have seen, lent 
his name. Possibly merely to amuse them 

1**Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon,’ 
by William Stone Booth, Boston; Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co., 1909 
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You must have a cap 


It’s the proper thing this 
season. But not every cap 
will do. The swell dresser 
picks the cap that makes 
him look a thoroughbred 
—the cap with the “kick” 
and the style. 

There is only one such cap 
in this country. It is the 








HEIDCAP 


Made from exclusive English 
cap cloth and Harris Island 
Homespuns, it is an aristocrat 
in every line, seam and stitch. 
Sold by the best hatters and 
haberdashers in the leading 


cities. Send for the Cap-Book. 
It shows the cap styles followed 





by the best dressers. 


THE HEIDCAP 
*1.00, *1.50, *2.50 


Send for book to Department “B” 


Frank P. Heid & Company 
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Pozzoni taught the art of beauty to 
Queens. The world never. knew a 


greater master in his line. His powder, 
for 76 years, has been the powder of 
Court and Society. No other powder— 
no matter what its price—contains such 
expensive ingredients. And no other 
powder so clings. 


Porlzonis 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Sold everyw here—in five tints—50Oc per box. 
Flesh, Pink, White, Brunette, Cream. 








A New Idea in Dump-Wagons 

This box placed on the gear that you now have, will 
give you a dump-wagon, at one-third the usual price. It 
will dump the load instantly or spread it. Entire foot 
operation. Have made three shipments for use along 
the Panama Canal. Write for prices and catalog. 
EVERETT MFG. CO., 88 Lake St., Newark, New York 





» Our Low Price Tires 


afford more comfort, less 







trouble, cheapest mileage, 
being puncture-procf, anti- 
skid, renewable tread and 
\S guaranteed against blow- 

si sya /} \ outs. Write for particu- 

: \ 
FA YJ RSS , lars about Economy 
— — Tires. 

/z Keep||a-gey2-—-\, BEEBE-ELLIOTT CO. 
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MONEY MEN AND WOMEN 


Write today for our new 32 page 
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re ext Ss] each y r methods free 
National Spawn & Mushroom Co 
Dept. 54, Boston, Mass 
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selves and to give posterity a chance to 
test its wit, the conspirators devised the 
acrostie which Mr. Booth has so amaz- 
ingly disclosed. 

I do not, let it be understood, offer these 
last statements as facts, but as—so it 
seems to me—very plausible conjectures. 
There’s mystery in it yet. 

Now that so much that has been hidden 
is published and brought to light, we may 
be allowed to hope that more secrets may 
be exposed to the sun. At any rate, one 
old ghost is forever laid, and into the 
shadows, to become ghosts in turn, go 
those conjectures and opinions which have 
been murdering the simple truth. 








F you enjoy any consider- 

able knowledge of electri- 

cal and mechanical engi- 
neering the likelihood that 
you will choose a Dama 
Electric becomes almost an 
absolute certainty. A little 
inquiry on your part will re- 
veal the fact that in almost 
every community, eminent 
engineers—designers and 
builders of gas cars—are 


owners of D&#F Electrics. 





“Wee wondred (Shake-speare) that thou 
went’st soone 
From the Worlds-Stage, to the Graues- 
Tyring-roome. 
Wee thought thee dead, but this thy 
printed worth, 
Tels thy Spectators, that thou went’st 
but forth 
To enter with applause. An Actors Art, 
Can dye, and liue, to acte a second part. 
MODEL 11 | That’s but an Exit of Mortalitie; 
— | This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. You will decide on the Déetioi. 
é ‘ I. M.” awe because your experience will say 
(Verses in the First Folio.) to you: ‘‘This carriage embodies the best practice I have yet encountered 
— - in any electric carriage.’’ 


You will find it furnishing greater speed and more mileage. Seeking the 


6< 9 explanation for this excess-service, you will find it in 
Veelbur Reet,’’— 


The larger battery; larger and more powerful, yet the car weighs 125 
° pounds less than the electrics with lighter, less powerful batteries; 

American The high efficiency motor; 

The perfect poise and balance of the pressed steel frame; 

The use throughout of Hess-Bright and Timkin Roller bearings; 

The manner of mounting the motor in the center of the car, attached to 

‘ p pets the frame and relieving the rear axle of excessive dead weight; and 

for machines built. It had the same principle The power-saving properties of the Palmer web tires. 


which formed the great mystery, now pat- 








(Continued from page 18) 





Your acquaintance with the subject will point out to you in the Detiotl. fully 




















ented. By raising ¢ lowering the planes - : : : bas : : 
Young Men a, sing and ering the plar fifty features for which you will search in vain in any other electric carriage. 
the effect of the tilting of the bird’s wing 7 : : i 
surface when it cuts a curve was gained And you will find that these features are vital and valuable, because they con- 
b. . ae . . “4 . eed . ° bY S ~ © $ . 
HEIR style is just as inherent a The inventor, right in theory, exhibited tribute directly to the efficiency of the carriage; its slighter cost of operation; 
rT > Cloth his machine prematurely before a number its elegance and its longevity. 
part of Sampeck Clothes . . 7% ° ron if . . . : 1 witl , 
fon ¥ M he fabri of French army officers with an assistant Yes, if you approach the question of owning an electric equipped with knowl- 
or Youn en, as the fabrics ca: akin afr aidan , 
, z 8 . as driver. It fell to the ground after edge and experience, it is almost mney certain that the Delo is the 
from which they are made. Many a few flops and the officers returned to car you will buy. 
ce me ee - ° P , ic sto, ~ Tri 2? gnapac M e 
virile *‘touches,’’ not found in any town ig oie io ro W is — Consult your efi Electric dealer or 
other clothes, which stamp youth and was no in their idea, yu rea y in making write direct to ong ‘ the factory for the 
dehsleos tages, flying a business,” as the French say; in literature and other information. 
sprigntiness upon the wearer. the patient, skilful practise of two deter- Learn how splendjdly the Dato the first 
mined mechanics electric to attempt a long- < distance, 
— P ee , a cross country tour Sererel dn the 1060 miles 
Thirty-three years of good tailoring in the All the other aeroplanes have been un- between Detroit and Atlantic City, surmount- 
centre of the est tailoring—and all in our certain of remaining in the air any length ing every obstacle. : 
. s ios —i the dd ve i Thev Av Ee ste » i. 
own studios —is what the Sampeck of time. They have been of unstable equi- THE ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO. sc assess Contag Company's plant of Detroit tho lenges ta 
mark means. librium, while the course of the Wrights the world devoted to the mantifacture of electric carriages. A plant 
under the hand of the master, as shown at Dept. H, DETROIT, MICHIGAN which represents years of successful vehicle manufacturing experience. 
Demand the brand, ‘‘Sampeck’’ Pau, was as steady as a sailing cutter’s 
of your clothes-shop. Our label is under a steady wind from the after quar- | 
in every garment. The fascinating ter. The others have been unable to ma- _ | ) 
“COLLEGE ALMAMAC neuver. Therefore they could not return | 
‘*B’” of Dress and Sports sent free even if they saw the enemy’s position. 
for a postal. A dirigible might, and while the armies 
kept watch of aeroplane experiments, they 











sinc hank 2s Piha 2s pinned their faith to dirigibles. 


Fi re 
The machine with which Wilbur con- 
SAMUEL W/PECK 6 CO. a 
NEW YORK 3 





vinced the French army is the same one 
that he used at Dayton and in the Caro- 
linas. It has been continually repaired 
and improved, and the French have pro- 
vided a better and lighter motor. Judging 











. , J. W. 0 pell, Arch’t, N. Y¥. 
by what he has done already, he might sis la F 4 ae = pe 
¢ ie 4 { to am comfort, 
cover the length of the German frontier | Reasons Why emery and hygiene, send to- 
in an afternoon, returning to staff head- it will pay any one who intends to build day for MO! ERN BATH- 
alata , ™ ’ . = to investigate the merits of ROOMS.” It will prove an invalu- 

quarters before dark. Not only this, but | ble aid ; | seal 

7 ° ¢ > . . able aid in your selection of sanitary, Practica: 
any first-class automobile chauffeur, after Cabot Ss Shingle Stains bathroom fixtures—the kind that look, best—last 
practise, could do the same. Wilbur has They are 50% cheaper than paint, and can be fq | longest and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
already trained pupils; and France has applied at half the cost; they thoroughly pre- ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” explains by text and 

. " ° ° ° 7 serve the wood (‘Creosote is the best wood illustration the equipment of many bathrooms, 
ordered fifty machines. Meanwhile he is preservative known."’—Trautwein); they wear gives many valuable suggestions for arrange- 


ror , 20 ae ¢ , . © , rive ' i sir c > ment, decorations, tiling and teaches you how 
re ady to sell as many more to any riv al as long as the best paint, and their colors are to select the best sanitary system at a minimum expend- 


es e 
: a . te ih in softer, richer, and handsomer. Thousands have ‘ “ 7 B : ong a sells age 
Quality in nation. He is as guiltless of favoritism enol thes pager Sint cf Loeeee, iture. If you contemplate building a new home, or t 


. * * . > modeling the bathroom in the old, this book should be 
as Maxim was with his rapid-fire gun; and Samples and Circulars sent on Request your guide, Send for your copy today. 


Motor Lam Ss after Pau it is Rome, with other exhibi- | fj SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. Enclose 6c. postage, give name of your 
P tions to follow. nc = a Me Potets architect and plumber (if selected.) 
- STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





War in the air ceases to be a novelist’s 
















OU are long considering the car to dream. The armies of Europe secretly, 

buy. You examine the QUALITY, watchfully, apprehensively are adjusting 
construction, designs and material. +» themselves to a revolution in tactics. No ots iii 
much consideration do you give the one willingly reveals what it is doing, and 
LAMPS WITH WHICH THAT CAR ]]| every one seeks to know what the others of Sto ck Let Me Pay the 
IS EQUIPPED? Remember that per- are doing. If the Russians had had the Postage on My 
haps half your touring will be done at services of our fellow citizen from Dayton ; 
night. Remember that your comfort on February 26, 1905, the Japanese cavalry ool cate on - + plage iy rhe one Big Free Buggy 





and safety WILL , THEN DEPEND ON could not have screened Nogi’s advance on change, at the same price as 100 share lots. 
THE QUALITY OF your lamps! Be the left and Japan would have lost the 


Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to 
mail every one of these books, yet 
I’ll send you one Free just because 
I want you to know about my 


A Odd Lots thus permit the small investor to 
sure they are battle of Mukden. transact a retail business at wholesale rates. 


The success of this, as of every great Odd Lots are our specialty. We buy and 
Solar Lam Ss battle, depended on turning the enemy out sell one share and upwards, pas carry on 
p of his position by throwing overwhelming margin ten shares and upwards. 


Celebrated Split Hickory Bug- 

: ; forces against one of the ends. The an- Send for market letters and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular C, gies — Made to Order Sold 
you will then have the satisfaction of re ‘inciple of Alexander. Cesar. Ni Members of the N. Y. Direct from my Factories on 30 
knowing that you have the BEST. If je nt pr y oo hieh Cr, Vener, J snd. JOHN MUIR & co. Stock Exchange, Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed 

‘ ‘ eon, and Grant, which Oyama practised, Two Years. Over 125,000 

é Fe t , or . : A eae : 71 Broadway, New York 
scion Naga “iy t aan Bee ged still holds, but its ancient adjunct is gone. 5 F Hi k V hi | 
re y “4 *“y* > nm 
gently insist upon getting Military secrecy becomes a myth. The only pit ICKOTY Yenc es 








your new car.— They are STANDARD. ; Shee Sunnie ial’a atvatenia isfacti 
They are in @ clase by heniadlvas. screen for an offensive general's strategic BORATED are now in use—giving satisfaction 
. , prey disposal of his forces is a thick fog hang ENN EN ‘Ss TALCUM 
Write for our 1909 catalog i 


in eve ry part of the country. 
My Direct Factory Prices save you big 


ing close to the ground. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. Not even a regiment may take up the 

march or a battery of artillery take up 
its position unseen until all the enemy’s 
Two Factories: aerodromes are put out of commission. 


money My 1909 Book gives descriptions and 
prices of over 125 styles of Split Hickory 
Vehicles and Full Line of High-Grade Har- 


H. C. Phelps 


ness —tells y 30 Days’ Free Test 





how Split Hickory 
Vehicles are made 
and why they are 













Star shells will illumine the cover of the caret on Ti tog 
Kenosha, night. Security of information, spies, Address me per 
Wis. scouts, and cavalry patrols are relegated SLC Piao, Presiden 


to the archaic world of chain mail. 
437 11th Ave. Che innovation is all for peace. It prom- a diene dette, Be 


ises, in the event of a big European war, 
Ww , — 2 . —— lightful after Shaving, Sold everywhere, or 
Ne York the stalemate of prolonged fighting on the | [mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample Free. 


frontier without either side gaining any GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY.Newark. NJ. 
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THE OHIO CAR- 
RIAGE MFG. CO. 
Station 274 
Columbus, Ohio 










































BUSTER BROWN: 














GUARANTEED 





S 








Hosiery for Man, Woman and Child that is 
guaranteed nof to need darning, is the kind 
wives and mothers are buying nowadays. 


But, if you want good-looking, good-feeling and 
good-fitting as well as good-wearing hosiery, you should buy 


Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Hosiery 
Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully 


(1) New pair for any pair that wears through in heel or toe within four 
months. (Equivalent to six pairs guaranteed six months.) 
(2) Money back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s better quality of 
material and finer weave than any other 25c stockings. 
(3) Money back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s softer, silkier and better 
looking than any other 2 5c stockings. 
(4) Money back if the dye hurts the feet or rots the fabric. 
These four guarantees protect you against every possible cause of dissatisfaction, so why 
not “—s box at once and grove their superiority ? . 
Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings are made in Black and Tan for Women and 
Children ; Black, Tan, Navy Blue and Gray for Men—in all sizes. They are sold 


FOUR PAIRS FOR $1.00 


by high-grade department stores and dealers. Ask your dealer to show them to you. If he 
hasn’t them don’t accept inferior substitutes, but cond us a dollar bill and the dealer’s name, 
stating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or Women and giving size (or size of shoe) and color de- 
sired, and we will send you a box of four pairs by return mail, post-paid. 


Write us for FREE Copy of Buster’s Latest Funny Book 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS, 514 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 











The 1908-1909 Advertising Campaign on Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Hosiery is the digges¢ advertis- 
To Dealers: ing campaign on a 25c brand C the whole history of the hosiery business. If you are sof already 
selling Buster Brown's Guaranteed Hosiery—write us at once for full particulars. Better write to-day—you're losing quick, 
easy, profitable sales every day—perhaps customers, too! 
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There’s 
only one 
trump Jack of 
Motoring and that’s the | 


The Wrong The Korrect 


Way 











If you draw a cheaper 
jack with your car you 












will eventually have to p+ a When You Can Wear 
discard it. YOUR Korrect Shape Shoes 
Insist upon a genuine TOES? That Fit Like This 


OUR GUARANTEE 

If the upper breaks through 

before the first sole is worn 

through, we will replace 

with a new pair. All Bur- 
rojaps leathers come under 

will supply you- 


this Guarantee. 
it’s aie’ ee . b . 

Grand FREE CATALOG in Colors 400 

BURT & PACKARD CO:, Makers sewer E 

33 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. MADE 


Barrett in the first place. 
If your dealer does not 
supply it—we will. 
Write for catalog 
THE DUFF MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, 50 Church St. 

London, 118 Holborn 

Paris, 4 Rue Auber 

“if it isn’t the Jack that Duff 
built it isn’ Barrett.” 


vel Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 








them not, we 


Send for 


x) dealers sell 


yu n’ta 



































“‘THE GARTER WITH THE HOLES” as 


; The oe ge 
BO Kree-Draver Carter “Coatless” Suspender 
¥ PAR EXCELLENCE - 1 
Under the Overshirt 









ALY ya Over the Undershirt. 


“A The only practical and 
‘*Perforated satisfactory ummer 
Leather Garter 


Suspender, made to be 

worn under the shirt. 

Perspiration and odor proof \lways invisible. Easy 
. . to put on and take / 











Le 


fabric lined. No metal or 
leather comes in contact with abi Cost. oo / 
Three the skin. Made of one solid | @™¢ 88¢ neghgee. 
Adjustable piece of leather. Either garter sponses : vet 
- fits either leg. The perforation | , . ‘ 
Sizes: ; illows the pores of the skin to se ° 
Small, ae eathe. 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair.| 50 Cents a Pair. 
Medium and & ¥/ For sale at your dealer's, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
Large. YW CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, Dept. C, 836 Broadway, N. Y. = 
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decisive advantage or result except heavy 
slaughter. It requires a far greater major 
ity of battalions for turning a_ position 
than ever before, because forces thrown by 
the offensive to one point or another will 
be discovered in time to be met. The 
French, who have led the world in artillery 
and in aerial navigation, with the gift of 
invention plus mobile columns, as_ they 
watch the growth of German population 
and solidarity, weleome, as the hero of 


their affections, any man who develops 
human skill at the expense of mass of 
numbers. 


They have several dirigibles and the Ger 
mans one, on which Count Zeppelin spent 
his fortune before the Government came to 
his aid. It is now manned by German offi 
cers and soldiers, and armed. In recorded 
length of flight and in size it surpasses all 
others. The coming August maneuvers of 
the German army will see it playing a des 
tined part, while high-angle guns recently 
finished by the Krupps will pursue it from 
the highways in mimie attack. 

The dirigible might be called the artil- 
lery of the air and the aeroplane the light 
cavalry. The dirigible may earry guns, 
but for reconnaisance the aeroplane an 
swers far better, with all the opportunities 
for development in its favor. At the side 
of the operator may sit the expert mili 
tary observer sketching, and, if he pleases, 
he might drop a few sticks of dynamite in 
passing. One shot into the gas bag of a 
dirigible and it is Out of commission. It 
is an enormous target, elephantine in its 
maneuvers, 

A Wright flying machine in order to es 
cape attack can shoot upward at a pretty 
sharp angle and be out of range in a few 
seconds. <A shrapnel might explode fairly 
into the planes without disabling them or 
injuring the operator. As a target it is 
small and swift, difficult as a bird in flight 
to the sportsman with a rifle. An army 
may have aeroplanes by flotillas as the 
navy has torpedo boats, hoping that some 
will return from any flight. Though they 
may do little killing, they can see what 
the enemy is doing—and this one factor 
means in all the work of an army stalf as 
radical a change as to eliminate the post 
office from the functions of government by 
the substitution of thought transference. 

France, always on the lookout for new 
sources of revenue, will hereafter tax all 
foreign balloons which light within her 
and, moreover, the drivers must 
carefully explain their business. A Ger- 
man officer clinging to a tree among 
knotted guy-ropes will have the question 
shot at him: ‘Are you doing it for science 
or pleasure or on the Kaiser’s service?” 


borders: 


+ + + 


ta e 
Vevie 
(Continued from page 


women’s looks,” and the talk 
went on about less mournful things. 

Van Dorn earried off the dinne1 
the ease and address of a diplomat. 
had not quite the ease of his 
knight-errantry on shipboard, it had an 
added charm in its more sophisticated ex- 
Vevie felt his support now as she 
had felt it then, though without the same 
acute need of it. Her moral base and com- 
fort was over there at Mrs. Caswell’s side. 

Toward the end of the dinner Yarrow- 
dale, with rather heavy gallantry and a 
somewhat florid air, proposed the health 
of “the fair guest of the evening.” The 
others drank it cordially. Vevie, smiling 


books were 
with 


If it 


Ca reless 


ercise, 


and flushed, flashed a grateful glance at 
the Briton who had cast a new pleasure 
her way, and wondered if she ought to 
stand up and make a speech. sefore she 
quite realized what she was doing she was 
on her feet, raising her full glass as she 


had seen it done on the stage. For a mo 
ment hesitated, while Mrs. Caswell 
and Van Dorn, regarding her, experienced 
an uncomfortable prickling of their scalps. 
Then an inspiration came to Vevie. 

“T want you to drink the health of Mr. 


she 


Van Dorn,” she said. “Can you beat him 
You can’t. For there ain’t another man 
as nice in the whole United States—except 
sert Wagner!” 

This time Vevie certainly had made a 
hit. The ice was broken. What ice. in 
deed, eould have withstood Vevie’s irtless 
assaults The health was drunk with en 
thusiasm, and Lord Yarrowdale was with 
difliculty restrained from also making a 
speech. Vevie basking in the approval 
around her, would have remained at the 
table until cockcrow but Mrs. Caswell 
recognizing her toast as a felicitous eli 
max, caught the eyes ol her women friends 
ind brought the dinner to a close Left 
behind for a few moments with his men 
guests, Van Dorn look«e from one to the 
other with his singularly Winning smile 

“You are now able, my friends,” he said 


I 








Detail 


Oxford Weather 


is due. FLORSHEIM Oxfords 
are made over special ‘‘Natural 
Shape’’ Oxford lasts—y our guar- 
antee of comfort. 

Most Styles $5.00 

Write for Style Book 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 

















To every out-door hobby, to 
| every delight of nature, to the 
| very Spirit of Spring itself, 
there is an added charm for 
those who 


Kodak 


Not merely for the sake of the 
moment’s pleasure, but even more 
for the pleasure in the years that 
follow, the Kodak is worth while. 
And it’s all so simple now that any- 
body can make _ good pictures. 
Kodak, you know, means photog- 
raphy with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 
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MADE IN 
enone Jothes vii york 
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aE aE a Toms 


HAT YOUR CLOTHES | 
ARE <-"Wade in 
INILW; YORK; 

MEANS JUST THIS — 


STYLES A FULL SEA 
SON IN ADVANCE, OF 
THOSE, PURPORTING TO 
BE. AUTHENTIC OUT 
SIDE. THE, CONCE.DED - 
FASHION CENTRE OF — 
THE. UNITED STATES ° 








THIS LABEL 


flfred Pyenjaming (0 MAKERS 
IS ONLY AFFIXED TO 
CLOTHES WHICH FAITIt 
FULLY INTERPRET THE 


CORRECT NEW YORK 
PA STTION S 


“Benjamin (lothes’ 


COST NO MORE THAN 
LESS FASHIONABLE 
GARMENTS 
THF. BEST CLOTHIERS 
F.VE.RYWHERE ARF. NOW 
SHOWING THPSE, SPRING 
MODELS IN MEN’S AND 
YOUNG MENS CLOTHES 


OUR MARK REPRODUCED 
ABOVF: IS YOUR SAFFGUARD 
LOOK FOR. fT. 
‘ATade in New York, 
A PICTORIAL GUIDE OF NEW 
YORK FASHIONS IN RICH COLORS- 

SENT WITHOUT CO8T 
WRITE FOR TF 
ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO 
436-438- 440 LAFAYETTE ST 
NEW YORK 
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The Oil Stove with a CABINET TOP 


Do your summer cooking on a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove and have a comfortable kitchen. Its principle of concentrated heat at the 
burners prevents the kitchen from overheating, so that the work can be done in 
comfort never before experienced. 


The “ New Perfection” is the oil stove of new principle and design. It is built 
like a modern steel range, being the ov/y oil stove made with a CABINET TOP, 
including two drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after 
removing from burner. Shelves fold back when not in use. Also two nickeled 
towel racks. The commodious top shelf of the cabinet provides a means for 
warming plates and keeping food warm after it is cooked. All this makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


a stove of unusual convenience. It does anything and everything any other stove will do, regard- 
less of fuel. 

Whether for heating the wash boiler or cooking a large meal, the “New Perfection” is 
without equal. Ready at moment of lighting. Can be turned “high,” “medium,” “low” or 
“out” as required—another decided advantage over the coal or wood stove. Makes no dust or dirt. 
Makes the kitchen no longer a room to dread. 

Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not at 
your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


UY 


NY 4 








I he Ray O LAMP is everybody’s lamp. Its beauty, safety, 
economy and brilliancy are not surpassed 


by any known system of artificial lighting. Because of its 
substantial construction and great simplicity it is especially 
adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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Copyright 1909 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes show a 
genius in style for Young Men never 
before equaled. Not cheap, but 
high-class. At all the better clothiers 
everywhere. 


Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers 
Made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Portfolio ““B’’ free upon request 


Four striking college posters for your ‘‘den’’ sent on receipt of 25 





These U.S. Gov’t Warehouses at Havana, 





Cuba, were covered with Paroid Roofing over 
TEN YEARS ago. There is a reason why 
Paroid is now the U.S. GOVERNMENTSTANDARD, 
It is the most lasting, most economical ready roofing made 
Easily applied, roofing kit in each r The U.S. Govern 
ment has used in Cuba, Panama and Philippines carloads of 

Paroid Roofi 
and recently shipped ten carloads to Italy with ne for 
earthquake sufferers. Send for Paroid prox samy 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write Department 244 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. Est. 1817 


Alle 














n’s Foot-Ease 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feeleasy. It is a certain help for in- 
growing nails, perspiring, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. Ve have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Drugzgists and 
Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 
25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail 


ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.Y 


A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY 


4 Manufacture 
building blocks and make 








‘In a pinch, 
use Allen's 
Foot-Ease."’ 




















concrete 





Demand is prac- 
B tically unlimited. Big 
profits on small invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 
up. Artistic face designs, 
face down. Free catalog. 


money. 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 








quietly, “to tell any and every inquirer 
just how Vevie is!” 

When the farewells were being said Mr. 
Wagner bustled to Vevie’s side to lend her 
his moral support. It was not needed. 

“T ain’t never had such an elegant time 
in my life,” she remarked fervidly as she 
pressed Mrs. Caswell’s hand. ‘‘You’ve been 
terrible nice to me. But I ain’t surprised 
at that when I think whose sister you are.” 

She punctiliously shook hands with all | 
the guests. Then she left the room with | 
the faithful Mr. Wagner following in her 
wake, and the happy pair gave themselves | 
up to reminiscences in the cab. What Bert | 
had heard and said and thought at the 
dinner was told to Vevie. Vevie’s impres- 
sions and reflections were confided to Bert. 
At the end she cuddled up to him ador- 
ingly. 

“We can’t never forget it, can we?” she 
asked. 

“Not if we live to be a thousand,” said 
Bert, emphatically. “Why, it must have 
cost him two or three hundred dollars, 
Vevie.” 

Vevie leaned against his shoulder with 





a sigh of deep content. Life could offer 
her nothing more. She was young, she 


was in love, and her lover was with her. 
Beyond the cab windows lay Paris, and all 
the brilliance and beauty and inspiration 
of a Paris night. She was in this wonder- 
ful city to work, and she had already dis- 
covered that she could do what was ex- 
pected of her, and more. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the 
voice of Bert in her ear. It held a new 
note of uncertainty. 

“Say, Vevie,” he asked slowly, “would 
you like me better if I was like Van 
Dorn?” 

Vevie laughed. “You silly!” she cried. 
“How could I like you more’n I do? It 
ain’t possible.” Then she hesitated. “Just 
the same,” she continued, ‘I guess you bet- 
ter be as much like him as you can. We 
shan’t never see him again, I s’pose, you 
an’ me, so we might forget him if you 
ain’t enough like him to remind us some- 
times. I shouldn’t like to forget him,” she 
added slowly, ‘and one thing’s sure, any 
way: I ain’t never goin’ to forget that 
there’s his sort in the world!” 


¢+ + 


The Chimera—Bellero- 
phon Watching by 
the Fountain 


(Frontispiece by Maxfield ,Parrish) 
I AWTHORNE tells how, at sunset, 
F Bellerophon drew near the Fountain 
of gushing from the hillside; he 
sought the famous winged horse Pegasus 
that had haunted the fountain in days 
gone by when the great-grandfathers had 
faith in the existence of such animals. 
Bellerophon had promised the King of 
Lycea that he rid the province of 
the great monster Chimera or pe rish in the 
attempt, and he desired the aid of so won 


Pirene 


would 


derful a beast as Pegasus to save Lycea 


from being made a wasted desert. He met 
an old man, a middle-aged man, a boy, and 
a maiden at the cooling stream and told 


them his quest. The men mocked him, but 
the faith of the child and the maiden pre- 
vailed in Bellerophon’s heart. The skep- 
tical tales of manhood he with the 
wonderful neighing that the maiden had 
heard near the stream, and with the assur- 

} the child that he had scen the 
image of a great white beast with wings as 
he searched the basin for pebbles. Beller 
ophon sat at the fountain waiting for Peg- 


met 


ance from 


asus to appear; in his hand he held a 
golden bit that was fastened to a bridle 
ornamented with bright gems. His watch 


was a long one and filled with doubts that 
were daily dispe rsed by the faith and en 
couragement of the child. 
him for u hat might be accomplished by 
the dread Chimera while he kept watch by 
the fountain in far-off Greece. At last Peg 


Fe ars assaile d 





asus appeared, coming from the clouds in 
a great white cloud himself, and touched | 





the carth by the Fountain of Pirene 
Bellerophon and the child hid themselves 
in the The wonderful animal drank 
at the then frisked 
making a dainty meal from the clover. 
hie 
the 
and leaped upon the 
to the skies 
enrade d 


as | 
} 


bushes. 
about, | 
1s 

approat hed Belle rophon’s hiding plac Cs i 
the 
back 

borne and then to earth again 
by (¢ 
moment Be ll rophon slipped the qolde n bit 
between the horse’s teeth and he 
stantly subdued, acknowledging the rider as 


his 


fountain and 


young man jumped from bushes 


horse's and was 


the animal an opportune 


heceame 


master. 





PURITY ESSENTIAL 
food is 


In no othe Purity s absolut 


r form of ely esse 
tial as in milk products. Richness is a necessary, a 
without richness, milk is of little value asa food. Purity 
and richness are the embodiment of Borden’s Eagle Brand | 
Condensed Milk As a food for infants or for general | 
household purposes it has no equal.—Adv 
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The BRUSH 





No car in the world compares with 
the Brush Runabout in low cost of main- 
tenance; nor in simplicity, convenience, 
reliability and ease of riding. 


These aren’t idle claims. They are 
facts we have proven during the many 
years we have been connected with the 
automobile business. 


You may be surprised to know that 
there are almost 2000 Brush Runabouts 
in use in the United States, and eleven 
foreign countries, 


Maybe you haven’t even seen one 
of our cars. When 2000 are distributed 
over such a large territory, they can’t be 
thick in every locality— 


But we’re running our factories 21 
hours a day now and in a few months you 
will see the Brush everywhere. Watch 
for the little gray car with black stripes— 
and watch it deliver the goods every time. 

Please understand this isn’t a speed 
car—one of the mile-a-minute kind. It’s 
not an imitation of a big automobile, with 
the complications left in and the strength 
left out. 


RUNABOUT 


$550 


Completely 
Equipped as 
Shown in 
Illustration 


It’s a Runabout—a tried and proven 
automobile that you can buy for $5 50— 


A car that will carry two passengers 
and baggage over any kind of roads (up 
Pike’s Peak if you want to go)—-one you 
can maintain for less than half what it 
costs to keep a horse and two-passenger 
vehicle. 

If it were possible, we would like 
nothing better than the opportunity to 
take you through our factories and show 
you how the Brush is made. This, with 
a chance to demonstrate the performance 
of the car, would settle the question to 
our mutual satisfaction. 


Since this isn’t possible, we want to 
send you a book, which illustrates and 
describes everything but the performance 
of the car—our nearest dealer will do that. 


No matter whether you want a car 
for business or pleasure or both, you will 
always find the Brush on the job. Its 
uses are legion. Let us show you what 
it will do for you. 


You know we can sell you exactly 
the same car on solid rubber tires for $500. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO., 530 Baltimore Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Established 1906. 


Members A. 


M. C. M. A. e 





“*Ghe Underwear of a 
Gentleman’’ 


Absolutely the finest and 
coolest Summer Under- 


wear made; loose fitting 
Knee Drawers 
CoatUndershirts + 


$1.00 and more the garment 


Pajamas 
$1.50 and more the suit 


Special Fabrics, Nain- 
sook, Pongee, Linen and 
Silk. 

Sold by the best shops every 
where throughout the 
country. 

Style book about the “‘Un- 
derwear of a Gentleman” 
Sree on request to Dept. W 


GOTHAM UNDERWEAR CO. 
93-95 FRANKLIN ST.,NEW YORK 


FOR AUTOMOBILE TOPS 


we make, but do not recommend, goods 
f the ‘‘cloth on both sides’’ variety be- 
cause they cannot be made absolutely fast 
in color or readily cleaned. Accept only 
GENUINE 











—_ 


oUntoe 


LEATHER. It is fast, is easily cleaned 
and has two separate coatings of Panta- 
sote waterproofing gum. Many makers 
advocate cheaper materials to increase 
their profits at your expense. 


~ 


\ postal will bring samples and booklet of advice 
The Pantasote Co., 1533 Bowling Green Building, New York 


‘Send for our free Boat Book 


iD t think of 
Do not think of Four Launch | 
Bargains 


|} until you see our 
Only $121 
for this 
complete 16 
foot launch. 
2%. FP. 
guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
$144 for 9's mile per hour “ Speedaway.” 
$153 for canopy topped “Winner.” $160 for 
Auto-topped 3 H.P. “Comfort.” Special bar- 
gainsin 18 ft., 22ft. and 25ft.launches. Engine 
result of 30 years’ experience. Weedless wheel 
and rudder. Shipped immediately. Your 
money back if not as represented. Send postal 
for our handsome catalogue today—it’s a gem. 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
225 River St. 
Greenville, Mich. 


























{ LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





and 35c —s — — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with 

out an effort, Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's water- 

wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 

are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 


of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Take ne 
more r 1 than a pocket handkerchief Sold by Dry-goods, 
Spor gvods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. Ordering 
from us direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
8] mdon, E. ¢ 


mg Lane, Aldersgate St., London 




















Note—Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc as necessary school supply. 
Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce 
ments offered. Send for particulars. 














NEW 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 


E 


about PATENTS, What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'MNKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 





FISHING 
GUIDE, 
a reference book 


‘or the lovers of 
the Sport, Free 





~ 





Ang Comes Dresers Wham & Foch Straw Bats 
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provided you send 

name of your 

Hatter. 

BLUM & KOCH 

86 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


are most favored * 
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What a surprise 
it would be— 
To find a great tailoring 
establishment right at your gate. 
Yet—the Great Western System is 
there—no matter where you live. 

It offers you good clothes—made to 
your exact measure. Better than any 
local tailor makes—for less money. 

Good clothes mean—Fabric, Style, 
Workmanship and Fit—the best of each. 

But fabric, style and workmanship 
are useless details without fit—for Fit is 
the greatest essential of good clothes. 

The Great Western System of Meas- 
urement is founded on a law older than 
clothes themselves. This is it: 

Nature makes no duplicates. 

You have certain lengths, breadths, 
girths, hollows, bulges, curves and an- 
gles which no other human being has. 

So if your clothes really fit you, they 
will fit no other man. 

Great Western System Clothes fit 
only you because they are cut to your 
exact measure, and your exact outline. 








Our dealer in your town has 400 
samples. Choose a fabric. Let him 
measure you by our exact system for 
the best fitting suit you ever wore. If 
you don’t know him, ask us. Hand- 
some style plates will be sent free. 


Your Local Tailor Charges You 
$15 or’$20 More 
We guarantee the Fabric—the Work- 
manship—and the Fit. If you are not 


satisfied, you get your money back. 
Our dealers are instructed to do this. 


GREAT WESTERN TAILORING CO. 
Great Western Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 














Break the Endless Chain 
of Tire Adjustments 


we you get only the guaran- 


teed mileage out of a tire, you 
pay the very top price for tire service; 
when you get less mileage you pay 
the very top price, plus the vexation 
of tire troubles and adjustments under 
the guarantee. 


F, through continuous tire failure 
and the operation of the endless 
replacement chain, you find yourself 
tied to one make of tires—regularly 
paying the guaranteed top price— 
it’s time for you to ignore the guar- 
antee, break the chain and change to 


| the superior service and economy of 


‘Firestone’ 
TIRES 


The mileage due on your tire failure will 
be more than made up by Firestone super- 
| service. Even with our policy of utmost 
fairness in guarantee matters, we are called 
upon for a /ess percentage of replacements 
than any other tire manufacturer. So much 
— is the service of Firestone tires. 





Firestone tires will never be made to compete 
in price with popular-priced tires; popular- 
| priced tires will never be made to compete in 
| service and economy with Firestone tires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Branches and Ag AKRON, 0. 


Almost Everywhere 





| ‘‘Largest Exclusive Tire Makers in America’ 





Trust 
the 


Truss 


ination 








IVER JOHNSON 


TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLE 


Today, there are a score or more different makes 
of bicycles. 

Yet the Iver Johnson is in a class by itself. 

The others are all about alike except in name plates. 

One of the distinctive features of the Iver Johnson 
is the Truss Bridge—the same principle employed in 

bridge construction. This holds the frame absolutely 

rigid—all parts in perfect alignment, This elim- 
of ‘‘give” and ‘play’ makes the Iver 
















Johuson wonderfully easy-running. Then, 

the extra strength given by the Truss 

Bridge adds immensely to the safety. 
Think what that means to you. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


giving illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all models and 
name of your dealer. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Iver John- 
son Revolvers [‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer’’} and Single Bar 
rel Shotguns. 











‘MODERN HOMES” 
i WY DD Pisce posince 


UR big book of plans with 

latest and best designs cost- 

} ing $800 to $20,000. Sent for 25 
See) «cents and 14 cents for postage. 


ifornia Bungalows’ 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly 
western bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cents 
and 5 cents postage 

68 plans of low 
Cottages and Bungalows °3.) "inc: gs00 
to $9000. Price 25 cents and 5 cents for portage. 
Send for ‘‘Art in Architecture’ $1.00 per Year 
(The Best Home Magazine Published 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


1359 Porter Block. Eset. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich 








A@MAIC. 
2 swING 
=. STEEL 
SPRINGS 


Brings sunshine to happy childhood days. Clean, healthful joy 
that will recall pleasant memories. A little third seat for baby 





—also makes a fine foot rest. End seats with spring backs for 

adults. Has agliding motion that ends gradually. No jerks or jolts. 
00 ROOM FOR NINE, entire family. Rick red 

$90 anopy. ASWING play-house. Absolute nels to° 1025 
easy, springing a Don't waste e wood sewing 

First at wholesa WRITE DA a great many last 

year—hal? as many year befote—shows pleased rs. DON’T take our 

word that it is so 1 more attract fainty and tr BUY ONE or 

ney back plan, and if not satisfied we » ake good 


(9 Col. St.) D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 
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In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 
ucts, and Influences 


By WALDO P. WARREN 


GRAFT AXIOMS 


HERE is more graft in 
buying and selling than 
is dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” This is 
the verdict of men who 
are familiar with cur- 
rent methods in_ the 
purchase of supplies, 
equipments, and made-to-order purchases 
between business houses. Certain observa- 
tions are tending to become axiomatic 
among those who are trying to stamp out 
pett: graft in common business relations. 

The buyer, the seller, and the grafter, 
all lose by the process—nobody wins. 

The honest buyer suffers by having to 
pay prices which are large enough to cover 
the graft paid to others. 

An incentive is given to graft where pur- 
chasing is scattered through every depart- 
ment of a business house. 

For a business house not to have an 
authorized channel for trade purchases is 
to foster possible misdealing and increase 
expense. 

To admit salesmen to free converse with 
others than an authorized purchaser is to 
invite disorder. 

It is seldom wise to trust a man who 
has once tried to bribe you. The fact that 
you transact business with him at all may 
cause him to insinuate that you are with 
him on the same terms as others. If you 
want his goods, ask his house to send 
another man. 

A buyer is quickly classified as straight 
or crooked, and salesmen in allied trades 
freely exchange the information the graft- 
ing buyer thinks is confidential. 

Many a manufacturer loses valuable 
business by allowing crude salesmen to 
insult possible buyers by offering cigars, 
drinks, ete., while negotiating. 

No self-respecting buyer will allow him- 
self to be bought for a cigar, and no hon- 
orable salesman will affront a man with 
such a petty attempt to influence him. 

About one man in a thousand is a born 
trader. To have the buying done miscel- 
laneously by a man who isn’t a trader is 
to pay a great deal more in a year. 

A buyer who sees only price, and is 
impervious to the claims of quality, ser- 
vice, and durability, is an expensive man. 

The value of a reasonable equilibrium 
of competition among sellers can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Accessible records with occasional check- 
ing up by a disinterested department pre 
vents laxity and affords no reflection on 
the man who has nothing to hide. 

The man who uses the goods is seldom 
the man who can drive the best bargain 
—especially if “the house” is paying the 


bill. 





to propose a graft, it is also true that 
most of them would gladly omit it if they 
were sure of fair treatment without it. 


THE PUBLIC MEAL 


rJ\O BE able to get a public meal that 
| is without a flaw—a meal that is 
beyond criticism—is a practical impossi- 
bility. No matter how elaborate the 
menu, nor how competent the chef, nor 
| how sumptuous the appointments, there 
is almost always something that mars the 
harmony of the whole. It may be the 
waiter who has neglected to provide you 
with a fork and has gone beyond your 
reach for fifteen minutes. It may be the 
soup that is served with a tablespoon. It 
| may be the delay of a dish that should 
have been served as an accompaniment. 
| It may be the unnecessary quantity that 
| takes away the appetite. There are scores 
| of things that might go wrong, and one 
| or more is almost sure to do so. 





The two greatest faults are lack of 
common sense in the detail of cooking 
ind lack of refinement in the details that 

| are left to the waiter. The most conspicu 
ous fault in the cooking is the lack of the 

home touch—a condition perhaps due to 

| the innate inability of men cooks to do 
a work that is essentially feminine, and 
the fact that most. men cooks learn the 
business from other men cooks, and, like 
a deficit that accumulates the longer it 


} runs, the faults yather than the virtues | 


if 





If it be true that manufacturers and | 
their representatives are usually the first | 











YOU Can Make Big Money 
with Rapid Passenger 
Traffic Cars 


These cars earn $100 to $500 per week 
for their owners and you can earn more 
money with a Rapid Pullman Sight 
Seeing Car every day in the year, than 
you can in any ordinary position, trade 
or small mercantile business, requiring 
an equal amount of capital. Some 
owners of Rapid cars have earned as 
high as $700 in one week. Look into 
this profitable business. Get our book 
‘The Rapid Way of Making Money.’’ 
It is free to those who are truly in- 
terested. 





For Interurban Service. Rapid Passenger 
Traffic Cars are now filling a long felt want in 
the interurban passenger and freight business. 
Cars like the above carry nine passengers and 
about 1400 pounds of freight. This is a very 
profitable vocation. Requires no experience 
and is a clean cash-in-hand every-trip business. 
As feeders to steam and electric railways, 
Rapid Combination cars are coming into great 
prominence and favor as factors of no mean im- 
portance in solving vexatious traffic problems. 





For Stage Line Service. The above car is 
one style of Rapid Passenger Traffic Car which 
has met with great success in transporting pas 
sengers between small towns, country clubs, 
hotels and depots. It is beautiful in design, 
handsome in appearance, and luxurious to a 
degree unknown to any but owners of Rapid 
Passenger Traffic Cars. Summer resort owners 
are respectfully asked to write us about this car. 





For Hotel Service. Here is a Rapid Passen- 
ger Traffic Car that meets the most exacting 
and discriminating demands of the best class of 
hotel patrons. It is beautiful in design, com- 
fortable and luxurious. No up-to-date hotel can 
afford to offer its patrons anything but the best, 
which is found in Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars 
of the above design. Can be used for trans 
porting guests from depots or for opera use as 
well as other lines of service too numerous to 
mention here 


Attention Tourists 





e When you travel this year 
look for this name plate on 
the front of the sight seeing 
car in which youride. The 
name RAPID is an assur- 

ance that you will see the sights aright; th ou 
will enjoy a comfortable, pleasant trip and tl 

you will be charged only a reasonable fare for 
high class service Look up the man with a 
Rapid Sight Seeing Car You don’t miss the 


return train when you ride in a Rapid. 


Rapid MotorVehicleCo. 


505 Rapid S'reet 
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The American Traveler—Underslung Frame; 40-inch wheels; 
4 cyl., 50-60 H. P. motor—$4,000 


The Car with Dash and Individuality 


Expect much of the American but be pre- 
pared to find in the car realization of each 
and every one of your highest hopes. 





This underslung frame further gives an 
absolute straight-line drive—practically 
eliminating friction and permitting the 
engine to deliver every ounce of its 
tremendous power to the rear wheels; 
Immunity from skid and the perilous 
rear-lash in rounding curves at speed; 
Spring action the reverse of ordinary— 
upward instead of downward recoil, 
minimizing shock and jolt, and tire wear. 


Because the American is an exceptional 
car — exceptional in mechanical and 
body design; exceptional in material 
and workmanship; exceptional in actual 
service —performance. 


Individuality is stamped in every line. 


Take the wonderful Traveler, for in- 
stance—with its underslung frame and 


its 40-inch wheels. 


The underslung frame is the development 
of a marvelous idea. 


Arrange for a demonstration. Learn at first 
hand the tremendous power generated 
by the American; its wonderful capacity 
for picking up speed instantaneously; 
the 60 to 80 mile speed available. 

Write for the catalogue illustrating in color 
the Traveler and six other American 
models—each as uniquely individual 
in appearance, as superbly superior in 
operation—as the Traveler itself. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Manutacturers A. M. C. M. A. 


**No Noise but the Wind’’ 


You will find in the American Traveler 
a magnificent responsiveness and pli- 
ancy, the like of which you have never 
experienced in any other car—due to 
the underslung frame. 














A Dainty Enameled Bedroom 


HAT could be prettier or more invit- 

ing than a dainty bedroom with walls, 
furniture and woodwork all enameled in 
white or "~ delicate tint to harmonize 
nicely with draperies and furnishings ? 


es bl 


gives that smooth, beautiful, genuine enamel 
surface so sanitary and easy to keep ay 
and attractive. Anyone can apply it by fol- 
lowing the simple directions on the can. 


—s QUALITY VARNISH—Gives a durable, lust is finish t 
r frames, window-sills, scuffed stair t Inexpensive and 
sily applied 

ACME QUALITY NEW LIFE—Clear polist and renews tlh 
finish of all kinds of wood, metal and polished surfa 

ACME QUALITY FLOOR WAX—Ready for us Gives a hand 

some, lustrous, satin-like surface asily ared for and very 

lurable Equally adapted for tl wax nish so popular for 
furniture and w Iwork 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way, there’s an 
ACME QUALITY — vad fit the purpose. 

The Acme Qua Tex I nts and Fit Is y 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. P., Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 





nK 
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A Gillette Safety Razor 


That Fits in Your Waistcoat Pocket 


GREAT welcome 
read like «*«Who’s Who in Amer- 
has been given ;4” 
our New Pocket Edi- 
tion — men everywhere 


list of GiLLETTE patrons that would 


—beside some world-famous 
names and a few crowned heads in 
other countries. 





: ; We mention these facts merely 

are talking about it— to show that it is not economy 
alone, but yeni 

shoussade of them arc Oo " convenience, that counts 

; , most with the men who use the 

buying 1t. Giutetre. They respect it as a 








remarkable invention. It meets a 
Live dealers everywhere areshow- world-old necessity in a new and 
jing it. better way. 
; The man who does not use the 


The pocket-case is made in gold, 
silver or gun metal. Plain polished 
or richly engraved. Handle and 
blade box each triple silver-plated or 

If you were to put down the 14 K. gold-plated—trhe A/ades are 
names of the fifty leading Ameri- fine. ¢ .50, on sale 


Prices, $5 to $7 
cans in public and private life the everywhere. 


GutteTTeE probably has no concep- 
tion of its tremendous vogue or the 
i enthusiasm of its users. 
: 


















nor to print the names of its cus- 


majority of them would be Gi- You should know Gmuette 
LETTE users. Shaving Brush—a new brush of be 
i 1 It is the policy of the Guerre GiLietrre quality—bristles gripped ia 
ee Company never to use testimonials, in hard rubber: and Gittetre Shav- 
} 


ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
‘ ~ ~ 4 1 
the Gittetre Safety Razor. tie 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


515 Kimball Building, Boston 


tomers. Yet they could arrange a 


New York, Times Bldg. 

Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office 

17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 





Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 








Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 











on approval, 

prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
. ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way 
and is not all or more than we claim fur it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back 
to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICE We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle— highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 3: in each town and district to ride and exhibit & sam- 

» 1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the Pitbersl propositions and special offers we will give on 
the first 1909 sample going to your town, Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a more le or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles under 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND ey uy limited center taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be 
yut at once, at $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 


TIRES COASTER BRAKES, : single wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and 


r in the bicycle line at half the usual prices. 
AIT but write today for o ur Sarge O y beautifully sap trated and containing a great fund of inter- 
coulas spe rand useful information. It only costs a postal t« everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. L- 54, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee) 


The only perfect water- 
proof leather food polish. 
Doubles the life of leather. 


10 cents 


At All Dealers 


The F. F. Dalley Co., Ltd. 


amilton, Can. 


SHOE POLISHsascmm 


GAtterbury System a Cuat Drape 


The fullness falling from the shoulder adds If interested in ««Out- 
grace and beauty and assures greater com ar door Games'’—a valu 
4 able Reference Guide 
write us for free copy 
Additional copies at $ 


fort. This is but one of the many Atterbury 
Clothes,” 108 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F510 DAYS FREE TRIAL 2:8: 













a hary ) ry 
¥ Clothes * 







—_ 


” 


System superiorities There is an Atter 
bury System Clothier in nearly every town 


For book address: “Atterbury Svstem 

















Style & Endurance 


Rosenwald & Weil have 
mastered the art of putting 
snap, ginger, and endurance 
into Clothes, and still having 
them modest. 

You'll appreciate this when 
you buy an “Ri” Suit or 
Raincoat this Spring. 


$15.00 to $35.00 


Sold by your leading local dealer. 





If you will write us we 
will send you our ‘ ‘Text 
Book of Dress for Men.”’ 





Makers Chicago 








LET tS ADDS 


TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR TIRES 


WE POSITIVELY CAN DOIT/\\\ 












At a cost of 75 cts. 
a month 


PRUBBERLIFE 


WILL DO IT 


and has done it for years. You 
apply it on the outside of the tire 
without removing same from the 
wheel. Anyone can doit. Rubberlife 
is a fluid which positively prolongs the 
life of rubber. Rub it on the tires occa- 
sionally —that’s all. 

If we could send you a free sample we 
— gladly do so, but it is impractical on ac- 

yuunt of the expense; but we will do this—we 
samtanbes satisfaction or refund your money. 
It cannot hurt the rubber—you take no risk. 
Very slight expense, but it actually gives twice 
the mileage to a tire. 
Get our free booklet—beg u Rubberlife at once 


Rubberlife Mfg. Co., 1304 Shepard Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 





tr ee letters or € and one r 
© colors of ename Sterling Silver, ‘25e each, $2.50 
adoz.; Silver Plat ted, 10c. each, $1.00 adoz. Special 
design n Pit Badges made for a Sch 1 or Society, 
low prices Send le n for estimate. Catalogue free 


BASTIAN BROS., 152 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 








The “ SIMPLO” Automobile 


He 
Simple, Reliable; Econ al to of 
erate. Sa e. A 
Hin ber. Biggest 


Automobile Value ir 
America. 1900 Catalog 
Pe” FREE. Address 


Cook Motor VehicleCo. 
1062 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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tend to express themselves. Nothing short 
of feminine domination of policy and de 
tail can ever turn back the wrong ten- 
dencies of masculine crudity in cooking. 
And as for the detail of serving a meal 
without offensive omissions and commis- 
sions on the part of the waiter, nothing 
short of strict and exacting supervision 
on the part of some one who really cares 
can free the public-meal service from 
those touches of crudity which in a 
greater or lesser degree offend every re- 
fined person who must take occasional 
meals in publie places. 

In many lines of industry the purveyor 
to the public sets the standard. The pub- 
lic needs to be educated up to the latest 
improvement. But the reverse is true in 
regard to the table service in hotels, res 
taurants, and clubs. The ‘table service 
needs to be brought up to the standards 
of the average refined person who patron- 
izes them. This statement will doubtless 
be disputed by those who think that ex- 
pense can take the place of refinement. 
But it can not be disputed by those who 
know that good taste is one thing and 
showy pretense quite another. 


SALARY SECRECY 


HERE is a fundamental reason why 

employees should be required to keep 
to themselves the information as to the 
amount of salary they receive. Where em 
ployees talk over such matters with each 
other it is very difficult for an employer to 
be fair, and reward individuals according 
to merit. One well-deserved “raise” often 
means, not merely an increase in the salary 
expense account, but a clamor for similar 
recognition from twenty or more other em- 
ployees whose claims are based on the in- 
formation that one of their number has 
“just got a raise.” It is not merely for 
the interests of the house, but of em- 
ployees as well, that many employers re 
quire that the financial arrangements with 
employees be treated as confidential, and 
consider a breach of such confidence as an 
oceasion for censure if not dismissal. The 
usual alternative for such an arrangement 
is that of limiting the positions to a cer- 
tain sum—a system that has all the faults 
in the calendar. Another alternative, with 
much to recommend it, is the custom of 
ranking employees as first, second, and 
third assistants, and so on, even where 
such ranking must be largely hypothetical. 
Both of these methods, however, are less 
desirable for employer and employee than 
the plan of confidential arrangement with 
the individual, based on individual merit, 
and without regard to those doing similar 
work. This observation, of course, applies 
chiefly to such work as can not be reduced 
to definite figures and where quantity 
alone counts. 


OFFICIAL MEDIOCRITY 
a is a great deal of mediocrity 


in high places. 4 colored print in a 


| 
| 


| 





sumptuous gold-leaf frame, with a shaded | 


electric-light over it, may look like an 
original by a great artist—but it isn’t. 
Men get into positions that are away be 
yond their attainments, or the practicabil 


ity of their growing up to them, and hold | 


them for a while. Our ideas of merit and 
reward get seriously warped if we fail to 
recognize that the tenure of inefficiency is 
temporary, and that in the long run it is 


only worth that counts. Many a man’s | 


faith in a “pull,” instead of in the prin 
ciple that merit wins and holds its win 
nings, can be traced to the superficial ob 
servation of some one whose “pull” put 
him in a place he could never have at 


tained by open competition, and which he } 


at length fails to retain for the same 
reason. ‘Thinking that life is unjust be 
cause such things are often conspicuous 
in it, a man loses greatly from his own 
force, turns his efforts in wrong directions 
and makes himself unhappy, if not a fail 
ure, when a little sober reflection, and a 
little foresight, would give him an assum 
ance of his security through actual merit 
that nothing could take away. 


TOUCH-BUTTONS 


A granile pillar loses no strength by | 


being polished. 


In what particular can I improve my 


work to-day ? 


It is even an astronomical fact that the 


sun ts always shining on the other side of 


the clouds. 


Every great work has been preceded hy 


| adream that some one thought would never 


| come true. 


Originality usually begins back of pop- 
ular precedents. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 


Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


“Under 
the 


Search- 
light” 


Clean as a Hound’s Tooth.— Brooklyn Eagle 


Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent 





























Wishing F or a | 








King Air Rifle 


It is the natural, down-deep-in-ihe- 
heart wish of every normal, manly, 
little fellow. He knows he could 
have lots of good fun with a 
**King.”? You surely know 
what wholesome, harm- 
less, healthful fun it 
would give your boy. 
Make his play-days 
long, happy days 
of training for 
body, eyeand 
mind 


King 
1000-Shot 


Air Rifle | | 


Hammerless, magazine re- 

peater, lever action, auto- 
matic loader. No powder— 
no danger. Price $2.00. 
Other **Kings,”’ $1.00 to $1.75. 

The King Pop Gun, for the lit- 
tle fellows, handsomest toy made, 
25c. If a dealer in your town 
can’t supply you with a King, write 
for our book, “Giving Boys a Chance,”’ | 
free, or remit price for gun to be sent, | 
express prepaid. 


MARKHAM AIR RIFLE COMPANY 


















on every loop—Be sure , 
it’s there “wi 


TEARS,NOR UNFASTENS 


102 Markham Street, Plymouth, Mich. INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
wmenencccents Mh dna mmm” REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES | 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
= 


“MME The Name is stamped 


LIES CL. TO THE 
LEG—NEVER SLIPS, 


Worn All Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailedon receipt of price. 


Ree “>, GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 











Easiest to Carry 

Lightest and most compact of all cam- 
eras for pictures of corresponding size. 
Easiest to Load 

Open back—drop in Premo Film 
Pack—close back and the camera is 
loaded in daylight. 
Easiest to Operate 

Pull out a black paper—press the 
bulb and the exposure is made. 
Every Convenience 

Films may be developed by tray or 





free on request, 


Film from the famous Eastman N. C. 





FILM PREMO No. 1. 


For those Summer pictures of yours. 





tank method. One or more may be Film Premo No. 1 made in four sizes 14x 
removed at any time. 414, $10.00; 4x5, $12.50; 314x5)2, $12.50; 5x7, $20.00. 
‘ Over fifty styles and sizes of Premos at prices 
Excellent Results from $2.00 to $200.00. 
Automatic shutters. R. R. Lenses: Complete catalogue at the dealer's or mailed 
I i. ‘ - $ : 


Important. In writing, please be sure to 


stock. specify Premo catalogue. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
50 South Street Eastman Kodak Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















The " Dolorie” Fob 
t TEE Me iRAM 


At One-Third to One-Fifth the Price 
Charged by Other Manufacturers 


18-K 


Pearl Wob! ler 


which ir 


Monogram and Fob Complete Only $1.00 muct 


John L. Des Lauries, Manufacturing Jeweler v fa 











beh Bids. IT WOBBLE 


ficial bait ever inver 
ass, pickerel and all game fish 


Famous Glittering 


Spoon 


fact ‘ at nw nt 
beautiful C {tt 
‘ pearl attracts and 
‘ it to-lay catches f ere " 


152 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mas A ‘Sutin & Co., 565 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, New York 






ted so quickly at 


as our 





RY 
MATT 







POSTPAID 
25c. 
larce illustrate 


of fishing tack! 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION OLLIER’'S 1 
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For Men and Women 


Everwear re 


hal thes 
r Extra Eas 

Wear. 

They retain tl 

their color tht 


wear and man 


You should re 
ticular advantages and the 
“EVERWEAR” 


sy to make a mistak« 


For it so e 


miu ed in na 
» always lool 
ear on the He 

] + 


osely se € t 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box 


SIL 
Men’ $ 


Ladies 3 


EVERWEA 


‘ough 


Wore than merel 
e They are made 
e as well as Extra 
1eir shape and hold 
ill their long 


1 


shings 
member these par 
nate 


when buying hos« 


SO easy to become 
mes, 


for the name Evert 


ise. Examine them 
hat they have that 
tl neat lape 
é h { 
inish found only in 
I these Ip I 
result pe il re 
ea itter to make 
S month 
rante¢ 
l cn 1LOS¢ the 
fe endur« 


K LISLE 
x Col 


i lERY CO., Dept. 12, 


put up with this discomfort ? Ever 


wear, though made to withstand 
hard wear, are as fine and soft as 
any hose you ever wore. 
The cotton we use is of an especially 
fine quality—a cotton that not only 
looks well, but one that resists great 
strain and hard wear. 
Chen the knitting is done by a spe 
cial process. At the heel and toe 
the stitch is uniquely doubled—not 
thickened, but made closer, so that 
these parts retain the same soft tex 
ture as the balaiice of the hose. 
We guarantee six pairs of Everwear 
to wear six months—ard Qive 
new hose FREE f 
Ot SIX pairs t 
rip, or tear within that 
We feel certain that: 
ll enjoy more re 


t10n 1n wearin 





ear than any « se. 
Order six pairs ir dealer 
today. If he ] 1em, we will 

nd them ex tid to any part 
of the United Read the de 
scription b d order accord 
ingly) Se ur free booklet 


‘An Eve arn.” 


»ssorted Colors 
<GYPTIAN COTTON 


$1.50 
Col ee 
reen ar irgund rht ar ark 
Ladies’ —$2.00 I ( 
t e fee nd tar 











Milwaukee, Wis. 
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). Garments. 


than any Summer un- 


the hottest days because 
each the pores, and permit 


+B. V. D. Garments 

‘well proportioned patterns, scien- 

d 3 e the wearer the utmost freedom. 

Paid ooety : B. V/D. garment looks as if it had been 
taeved sadeeil fo? the wearer. 

e stitching js accurate; the buttons are strongly 
sewed on; and the’ garments are sewed in a manner which 
insures non-ripping seams. The fabrics of which B. V. D. 
garments are made, are light, durable woven materials, 
‘selected: for their cooling and wearing qualities. Every 
yard of cloth Ahat goes to the B. V. D. factories is thor- 
oughly tested/as to its’ strength before it is cut into B. V. D. 
garments. /Not a yard of cloth that does not come up 
to the B. V. D. standard of strength is put into B. V. D. 
garments/ The wearing qualities of B. V. D. garments 
are thug assured to the consumer. 

Every garment .of B. V. D. manufacture 


/ Is identit.:d by this Red Woven Label 
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/ We make no ga ‘ments without this label. 


f 
/ 


Insist upon seeing the B. Vv. 2) Red Woven Label on garments 


‘ you purchase, and you will get B. V. D. correctness of cut, B. V. D. 


finish, and B: V. D. durability. 
Write for booklet B—‘‘ The Coolest Thing Under The Sun.”’ 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY 


Makers of B. V. D. Sleeping Suits 


NEW YORK. 





